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THE ECONOMIC^ LIABILITY OF SOCIETY 

A PROMINENT member of ^he Labour Party in a 
lecture stated that political liberty had now been 
obtained by the worker, bu! that he needs, and from 
hencejorward will unceasingly slrive to achieve, 
economic liberty. It is difficult to know precisely 
what meaning is attached to the words economic 
liberty by those who u^e them. In pn-rt they appear 
to stand for a condition of increased coinfort to be 
brought about by thought, yord and ^t, directed 
mainly .to the getting by one portion of the community 
of a larger share of consumable wealth in exc]|9lige for 
less work?. In addition, the words are probably 
intended to c^ a glaim to the control by t^e labourer 
of the conditions and remuneration oMabour, Ihd a 
curtailment the powers at present exercised by 
capital. Yet none of these things, ilor all of them 
together, constitute economic hberty. All of them 
capable of attafliment in some Measure, and are, 
Ai^fact, constantly being adjusted by bargain. They 
are material possessions, pqvileges, and functions, at 
present und^ the control of «e:^ain individuals from ♦ 
whom it is proposed to fransfer the fontrol eithfifto 

Community Such a 
tr^lerei^, either by revolution, or ^gradually by 
evolution, is possible, j^rhaps desirable, but*if it%ere 
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effected the community would be no nearer economic 
liberty. Not only labour, not only^manlond, but the 
whole animate creation groan% for economic liberty, 
to be free from the law, that the price of life is effort, 
the fundamental Ikw gf tfte universp, I3ie condition of 
existence, departu^^ from jt^hich means death. 

^ A the LabSm P^y cowid giye us liberty from that 
law,^ there would b^but one party in the State ; but 
it cannot, andiit is precisely because consciously or 
unconsciously it believes that it can that those of us 
who do not accept it at its own valuatiori are sceptical 
of*its proposals. 

In all cases ^here maii has ‘increased his control 
over the operatiorts of nature, he has done so by 
conforming to and using the laws of nature, and if 
it be the case that /effort it the law of life, Ufe can 
only be made ^fuller and richer by recogmzing that 
law, and efficiently directing effort as to use it 
with the least waste. Our efforts take two forms, the 
well-directed^ and the ill-directed, the fruitful and 
the wasteful, and because our knowledge is incomplete 
all our efforts must be to some extent wasteful. We 
are , often under the necessity of taking action, and 
we niver havo the full knowledge which can ensure' 
that the action is altogether wise. But still we must 
see to it that we do not base our con'ducf upon a false 
conception of fundamental law, a lazy acquiescence 
in a fallacy, a false prophecy, whith we love because 
i\ is a smooth one. The , attainment of economic 
liberty, 'the conception of ^ife without effort, is sudi a 
liallacy. Our actions ^founded on such a fallacy must 
be m the main fruitier, and Vmitless effort in a world 
where life depenijsr on ^ effort is injurious, making for 
death rather t;han for lift. 

WI,en man uses forces to pr^ duce a desff*ed resuft, 
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the measufe of the result increases with the force and 
decre^es v|th tl|B friction, eM who cmn compute 
the loss of wealth to the comfnunity which has been 
^ast^ by friction between its membe^f ? Action 
which is wise ^nd in the interest tf the* community 
must, whilst the cbmmunky |r^erfect, be impeded 
by the community’s inertia,iby its imeren^uninstruAed 
conseiYatisIh ; ^but the errdr fi the^relormer is the* 
food of such conservatism. T^erejore, reforfhers 
should, in the interest of thetr faith, jealously purg*e 
that faith from all taint of Mat is false. 

Labour, with all its noble aspirations, its fervftit 
hopes*of a better worl^, its ke^doiiLby its very inmost 
spirit Ifrom so many of the errors whicfi are inseparable 
from ‘convention and privilege, is the most potent 
saviour of the commuhity.from the paralysis of social 
inertia and timidity. It is for this reason that so funda- 
mental an error as the assumption of the possibility of 
economic liberty is nothing less than a socim calamity, 
by reason of the waste in friction and ®misdirected 
energy With which it clogs the wheels of industry. 

The tru^, the rational, and the just economic ideal 
for the community is not the mirage of economic 
liberty but the maximizing of the i^+ilifles oj/the 
produce of labour and capital. This ideal can only be 
attained wheJi efficiency in both production and 
consumption is diligently striven for by the community. 

The efficiency demanded is as necessary in one as 
in the other. By efficient production the produce of 
*eviiy labour hour, every** machine, every tool, ana 
every yand of land is made flie greatest possible to the , 
community With its existing hyman and mateoal 
resources. Efficient production? ^sor connotes Aat 
the com«^itie| produced riiould fee such as will 
eOmik the greatest ad(!i{ion to the sum c!f human ^yrell 
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being, a condition very Bifflcult of attainment by the 
imrestricted fOperatioB of supply a^d dqf!nand. For 
demand measured in terms of need may be* most 
urgent, an^ yet be imable to bommand suppl;^ Of 
this the eco^omic^condititn of Austria at the present 
time is a terrible eaiajiple. * Yet supply and demand 
are* in themselves €iie priijhal basic means by which 
beeds are contiKjially b^ing met, although r^t satisfied. 
The* satisfactioij of\ieeds would be economic liberty, 
the continual and ordefly meeting of those needs is 
economic efficiency, the *drt of econon?ics of which 
true economic science must be the theory. , 

Much has been ^written in elucidation of tlfe law 
of supply and demand, and much in demmciatfon of 
it as a malignant growth on the social order. To me 
it seems that supply and demand are rather the 
machinery by which needs are met than a law of 
economics. 

All the more complicated operations of society have 
their counterpart imtke simpler workings of more 
primitij^e life, and we see that the machinery by which 
needs afe met is universally the hand for supply, 
the mouth for demand ; and not until tand and 
moUjijh ceaee t^o be the machinery by which individu^^ 
life is sustained will supply and demand cease to be 
the machinery, for sustaining the, life of economic 
society. 

As in the indiv^ual life hand ^d mouth may, by 
lack of intelligent direction, function as a menace 
Vather (than as a support, so with society supply and 
demand, if not int^genQy directed, may become a < 
mgpace to its life. \ 

It is by demand 'll^t supply is directed and set in 
motion, so that ‘‘sin ins^ ncted and wise dMaaiid,is,pf 
the^ first,. imJ)ortance. But before we c(n be a 
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]tositi6n*to decide what* c(Sistitutes wisdom in this 
conn§ctioi|we ni{ist know the g^al it is desired to reach. 
Whatever the goal may or may not comprise, a social 
* sciihce of economics i^ust at least include tfi'e production 
and distribution of the necessafies of fife it^such ‘measure 
that aU who conform to the late/k ^ the society will have 
a sufficient supply of the^eans^ sub^ten^e, and can 
obtain aM i^se these meaits jinder s4ch conditions fts 
will maintain the life of the ex^stin^ members ^f the 
society at its highest pitch ofHtrength and vigour, • 

If the life of man, as iftan, depended only on the 
pravision of a sufficiency of food, warmth and shelter, 
the^ght ordering of supply and^ demand would be a 
much simpler problem than it is., • 

In considering the goal to be sought for any living ‘ 
species, we must, I think, study the history of develop- 
ment in the past. If we do this,*we see that persistence 
of species has entailed the evolutidh in species of a 
continuously increasing development of me attributes 
wherein each most differs tfrom its contemporaries. 
This 'has been so universal in the history all life 
on our j)lanet that it may well claim to t>e the law 
of life,* and if by crossing we make an exception the 
progeny is usually sterile, and the Igw of (ii^^f)B^ence 
is vindicated. 

Man, as man Jbves not ** by bread ^one, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 
The beings that hye by bread aloi^e are not man. The 
economics that would provide for their needs is the 
•conomics of the trough ^d the sty, but the tcononfics 
that would provide for min's life must produce wor^s 
out of the mouth of Go6^ Fdr if is the primal chwacter* 
istic of man that he needs |hese words to li^ by ; 
«th^ indeed are the differentia which distinguish him 
iiom o^r life, an8| by the universal! lay of^ life it 
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is these characteristics alone which justify his existence 
on an evolutionary placet. 

If man could live by bread alone the production 
of a sufficiency of bread, by all,* for alj, and the^is- 
tributioh to ^11 in proportion to necessity, would 
comprise the whole art ^f ^ecenomics* The art might 
still, <'*vith largfr,popili5tion|,Slnd diversity of soil and 
cHmate, not be ap easy ^ite, but at lea^t t£e theory 
would be simple. ^ ^ 

Amongst the causes which prpmote the evolution 
of man on his special and dis1:inguishing line of develop- 
ment', probably the most active is his fundamental ^ 
dissatisfaction, a dissptisf action insatiable and infinite. 
To conceive of a satisfied being is to conceive of a being 
‘ other than man, so that a science of economics relating 
to man must be one which ex^dudes the conception of 
^ satisfied man. The Recognition of this fact clears 
away some gbscfirity from the problem. But if the 
aim of economics should not be satisfaction of the 
body politic, ^t should* and must be health in that 
body, apd hdalth if not compatible with satiety 
includes afid must include contentment. A state of 
satisfaction is a state of torpor and acquiescence, 
taking ^awa 5 ^in 9 gntive to effort, a stagnant life, and 
if not an absolute contradiction in terms it is at least 
a denial of evolution, a turning back from the line of 
progress which all through the history of the race 
has constantly mad;vmore pronounced the character- 
istics which mark the peculiar divergences of man 
from the«other members of tHe animal kingdom. Oft 
tji.e other hand, a state of cdhtentment is one in which 
man^^is so endowed and equipped for living, that 
achiet^ement is constantly and consciously attending 
upon wise and wSf ordej^ed effort. It deimds noU 
at all ^ on the a<&tual. plane of achievement sR present 
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Yeached It is life of wlficli we may use Wordsworth’s 
wor^ ai^l saji “ we live by admiration, hope and 
love."’ 

Ih reality we are^ agreed that contentment does 
not depend pn the actuad ^ale ai possession of the 
amenities of lift. Oth^nws^ iontentment would be 
more widespread iA the present fta an^tate of civiliza- 
tioft tha# ii^any former perjod in ^ long history^of 
man’s evolution. But it is notorious that this^is not 
the case. We see also that the different degrees of 
command c^ver the amenitfts of life at present possessed 
by, different individuals are in no way a measiire of 
thefr contentment mih the life they are living. 

The old time phrase of the greatest good for the 
greatest number " has much to commend it as a motto' 
for the economist. Perhaps it would be sufficient 
were it not tainted by associadon with measures and 
arguments which notoriously haveffaij^d to secure 
that end in practice, and which to some extent have 
even operated to defeat thftt«end. Labour’s charge 
against the present social order is that it\ioes jiot work ; 
and yet the claim of the laissez faire school of%conomists 
has always been that enlightened selfishness and 
competition would produce the greatest ^ood^dr the 
greatest number. The claim may be a true one in 
the abstract^ bi^ as a relative truth iij a concrete world, 
it is vitiated by postulating an impossibility, inasmuch 
as selfishness is iijcapable of enligjitenment. 

Honesty is the best policy, but all the advanta|es 
which may be gained to^the individual by the pursuit 
of honesty as a policy, wdUd be gained in much full^ 
measure by the practice of* a /dishonesty so cleverly 
conceived that it could not be^found out. The f&ilure 
i>f (he present social order |o wofld, in so far as it is 
nak causSfi by^idlend^ and ignorance, iS caysed ^y the 
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pursuit of seifisHness as policy astute ei^ugh to 
place the pen^ty on tl|e weakest pr^titio|iers of the 
system. 

The aim Of Labour is by combination to incicase 
its strength ahd to glace tb.e, penalty on other shoulder^; , 
the aim of true wisdom is to root out Selfishness and 
with^t abolish its pr^afftife.r We should give to this 
wisdom a worldwide application. We haverbeen told 
to think imperi^y^ l^t us go furthfi* and think 
racially, always ifemembering the greater includes the 
less. '* If a man love not <his brother whom he hath 
seen^how shall he love God whom he hath not seen ? " 
We must guard against ^ cheap internationalism, 
which would pay^for the** practices of selfishness with 
those of our own house and country by a sentimegital 
posing as an enlightened citizen of the world, and by 
a fervent expression uf the desire to help all causes 
which by their lemoteness or difficulty condemn the 
desire to wafete itself in impotence. 

Having to ^me extent;, defined the goal which man 
as man should constantly and by constant ,efiort 
spend hiiUself in attaining, I would consider the 
economic steps which lead along the pathway to the 
goal,* ^d first amongst these steps I place the 
establishment of a just minimum wage. 

Necessity is a law unto itself, and knpws no other 
law ; a just minimum wage is a law of necessity, for 
without it all the existing members of the community 
cannot continue to‘ exist in health "and vigour; and 
nfost emphatically any system which does not meet th^s 
primal necessity does not work as a social order. It 
is indeed but a vampke tsystem, draining Jhe lives of 
soma^'for the noJirishment ill a foul corruption of 
others. 

Labour is Uxi<uuuiuu5 uu uxc ^nuumifim ^ge, 
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Laboul* is right. Truly “ the heart knoweth its own 
bitjernes#.’' is of no avsRl to say 'that society as 
at present constituted canilot guarantee^ a minimum 
wage. The igeply & that is that sucjji a system of 
society is one which dodfe hot work ; .and Labour is 
prepared to be^ by estaJ^l^Mng the minimum wage 
and to continue 'by parpetuafing If its Action 
results ih iiJie destruction pf the^present system* of 
society Labour would look upoi^ that destruction 
without regret, as .but tlie scrapping of machinery 
which is not capable of*being used to do the most 
necessary work for the community, that is, th8 pro- 
viding of the mean^ for th^ healthy and vigorous life 
of all its members. No machinery for social order is 
adequate which is incapable of being worked for the 
provision of its prima^ needs. It is both desirable, 
and, if it cannot be improved to adequacy, inevitable 
that its destruction should be aSconjplished. The 
destruction will, in the nature of things, be wrought by 
those who suffer from its f^ilitre. 

The onus lies on the supporters of tlie present social 
system, to — bluntly expressed— get on or get out. 
Socialism has a plan for getting on ; if those who are 
' opposed to Soci^sm have none, anc^^cail devi|p none, 
their system must, as desirably as inevitably, suffer 
destruction> it is a sound maxim in conduct that 
first things should first be dealt with. This matter 
of the minimum wage is a first tjjing ; the first thing 
in the present condition of economic development. 
The minimum wage is an irreducible liability, a 
first mportgage on Societ?^, and Society must either 
go bankrtipt, or disojjiarge ^is liability by such 
reconstruction as will increasg its a!^ts. 

In any discussion on tUb prolSlem^of providing a 
nfinimun) wage we &\ould define what the*prob)em is, 
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and what the solution we seek. To commenoe mih : 
the minimum wage mu8t be a real one, in.^the 
sense that, independent di the currency at the time, 
it must , provide all that is ecohomic^y neces^&ry 
for the wage eamer^to livh in health an^ vigour. It 
must be earned in s«ct conditions ‘of employment 
and ill such a numbef *'bi hojlrs as will permit of the 
labourer having ^h timq. Ur rest and re^resftion that 
he will be neithej pll^sically nor mentmly impaired 
by fiis work. It cannot be*less th^n the amount which 
Ricardo defined as the Nathral Price of labour, the 
sum • ' necessary to enable the labourers one with 
another to subsist and to peryetuatp their race witMbut 
either increase or diminution.” A man should five 
by his work, not die by it, and every Monday morning 
should find him, so far as his^work acts upon his life 
and character, resteJ, refreshed and restored to 
strength. A\}o if must be real wages, in the sense 
that it must not be a dole, but a share of the increase 
in values whicK his work has produced. And his share 
of these v»^ues ftiust be less than the total by an amount 
that will leave a sufficient margin to pay for the raw 
material used, to make good the wear and tear of the 
tools a{id mdfchipery employed in the operation, and 
to provide at least for their renewal, with the addition 
in a progressive community of making provision for 
the improvement of such tools and machinery. Every 
failure to fulfil each /jid all of these ponditions results, 
nqj in the provision of a minimum wage, but in the 
taxation 'of other members df the community. And 
these conditions are just as obligatory under a socialistic 
system as under thaf* al present operating in the 
industrial world. 

The present system is, Aiowever, app^entiy hapdi^ 
capped by, a further necessity, Jliat is *the <|)ro vision 
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Of inter^ on capital, the* bin-den of which the advocates 
of ^pciahto cla^ they woul(>not need to cany Yet 
evm a socialistic State wouW need to provide a margin 

pre^tion, and, if it irtrt profressiie, for industrial 




CHAPTER II« 

EMEROENCE OF gTHE MINIMUM WfVGE 

The Llibour Par^ froiffifs cotfstitutfon and its theories 
in ’approaching Sij probjeil of the mi^jnito wdge 
would ’be uninfluenced by the definition of what 
constitutes the difterence between a dole or tax and 
a wage, and would probably as its earliest measure 
estabKsh a minimum payment to the labourer, irre- 
spective of whether or^not it were e^ed by a suflicfent 
increase of values to balance this payment. ‘ 

This procedure would have the advantage of sim- 
plicity, being the shouldering of a responsibihty not 
fully comprehended with a cheerful if uninstructed 
hope that th^ batk would be fitted to the burden. 
There is no doubt that experience has in many instances 
justified such< rash action. Indeed all successful 
adventure^and discovery have owed something ta like 
rashness, a!id if in many cases the first adventurer 
has proved not to be sufficiently equipped to bring 
the rfi^ter ifo a successful issue, success has been 
ultimately reached by others whose capacity and 
resources were mqre equal to the undectaldng, though 
their zeal was too much under the control of their dis- 
cretion to permit theixi to take the initial plunge. Such 
plqnges are always "^easier to take by those who are 
suffering intolerable conditions,*6r to whom the prospect 
ifnsuccessful, presents advantages which are supremely 
desire^. There is ther^ofe abundant reason why the 
Laboiir Party shoidd embark tn this venture, and it 
is but to imagine *s[ vain^thing to suppose that the 
attempt will not be made. 

12 
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ZMEI^ENCE OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 

Those^who know how'difficult the problem is, who 
conceive df the^ninimum wagft as a real wage, earned 
by effort, and contributing* its quota to the wealth 
of tile commiviity, may well shrink from voluntarily 
making attempts at its sdlrftion, Mera failure of the 
attempt might Easily emta^J jcdnomic disaster. * 

To-day it may te but a s^ulatjye problerrf, but 
the* moriftw^s very near? Aj^e]^ i^ ^11 have passed 
from the region of speculation to^that of a legally 
established claim or; the eimings of the community 
for which provision must be made. 

For the enquiry into the economic effects of the 
operation of a statutory jninimum wage, and the 
possibilities of meeting such a statutory liability in 
the* manner most conducive to the well-being of the’ 
community, we should, J think, simplify the problem 
as far as possible by ruling out ol the enquiry accidental 
economic issues which do not besil* directly on the 
subject of enquiry. 

We are, therefore, justified, it seems t^me, in exclud- 
ing from the enquiry consideration df t|je, effect it 
might produce upon population, or the way m which an 
increase or decrease of population might affect the 
result. For economic conditions un^r ^hy sy|tem of 
society are affected by relative densities of population, 
and the effect of these densities, whatever the social 
order, is the same, in kind, at least, if not in degree. 
We may therefor^ for our immediate purpose assume a 
stationary population. We may also assume that, wljpn 
Wages are adjusted b^ the free play of •economic 
forces, -whatever differences exist in wages represent 
different degrees of u^^ty supplied to the consumer 
by the services rendered fgr th^ wages, as "there 
dcaunot two prices for tie samV thing in the same 
market.^ The tendeHcv is that the earnings ofjcapital 
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in the economic woria win oe continually appispaching 
a uniform level by capital being withdraw!# from^^the 
less remunerative and invested in more remunerative 
channels. Capital doubtless is lasted ^ in the With- 
drawal and reinvestment/ but that seeips inevitable 
in a world of changing^ conditions. ‘The contention 
of th^ older ec^nonfRiCs w(!hild be that the same 
coftditions appl;^ Jo labqurf, which sho^d ^e wfth- 
drawn* from the ill p^id and transferred to the better 
paid activities, ^ut the Characteristic of free or un- 
employed capital is that it* has the quality of being 
capable of application indifferently to any sphere 
of activity where tlje project of its emplo 5 adfent 
appears likely to be most profitable, whereas fretf or 
unemployed labour, if skilled, is as a rule skilled only 
as regards one trade. If that trade fails to provide 
the minimum wage thC workmen who have practised 
it become merged in the ranks of unskilled labour 
which form the worst paid and the most irregularly 
employed groirp in the community. By reason of its 
existence this gtoup is, under the free play of economic 
forces, the^most powerful factor in depressing wages 
(in all industries for which its members are capable) 
to th4 Jowest^ate at which the worker’s subsistence is 
possible on a scale of living tolerated by society. It 
is a truism that qne-half of the world 4o«is not know 
how the other half lives, and for that reason the 
ignorant half in its ignorance acquiesces in conditions 
of existence that knowingly it would not tolerate, 
for it doe® not know that tb‘!? social system does no^ 
wprk. ^ 

The ^Labour Party ftas’^many ignorances, but this 
is not*"one of them^ and in ma£y of its members there 
is an intimate and ‘’person^ knowledge of this failme,^ 
and wjth tljie knowledge a stern ffesolveHha^^ what is 
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intolerable shall no longftr 5e tolerated. The Labour 
Party willf therjrfore, irrespective of economic theories, 
establish a statutory minimum wage on a scale which 
is toierable to those^who have intimate knowledge of 
the lives possible to those who recewe thfs minimum. 

This statutory wage paving been determined, upon, 

I propose to enquire hovf^if cSsi^est ^e provided, and 
whether ^ more enlight^ed and Detter developed 
conduct of ule present social system, or a socialistic 
State is the better fitted for»the life ftf the community. 
The life sqpght must prtJvide the fullest measure of 
contentment to those faculties of man’s nature wherein 
his divergence from the ^ther families of animal life 
is the most marked. For siftipliclty m the investigation 
it seems well to consider a single trade, for instance* 
that of cheap clothing, as this is a large industry and 
one that in times of stress commonly provides examples 
of a very low wage rate, and in addition the employees ' 
in this trade are usually amongst the least fitted by 
physique and capacity, if djspiaced froui their present 
emplo 5 mient, to engage in a more profitable industry. 

The first effect in this trade of a rise A* wages by 
the establishment of a legal minimum would be to 
increase the selling price of the commodity •being 
produced. It is to be expected thJt this increase in 
price woul4 rgduce the demand for the goods, and 
consequently a proportion of the workers in the industry 
would be dismissed from thqjr employment, and 
become chargeable on the commilhity for out-of-work 
pay. It appears equally obvious that as consideratiSns 
of prucjence would detenhine that out-of-work pay be 
less than the minimum wage jfeid to the workers who 
are employed, the effS^t of interference with fke free 
^operation of economic la^s* would be anything but 
^ unm^Ked t>lessii% 
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Before the wages for each* worker in tne tioining 
trade were increased, thc^funds from wjiich yjere 
paid were provided entirely by the consumers of the 
clothing ; but after the rise in wiges a^d conseq€ent 
rise in the pric^ of the commodity, the consumer would 
be able to purchase* fhwer .clothes* for the same 
sum, and to tha^ extSSl he ^ould Suffer loss, though 
that sum would* sujmort fewer worke^ iff greater 
comfoft and the .aispaced workers would become a 
chafge on the whole body bf taxpayers. 

There is one way in which the increase of wages could 
be provided without causing any unemployment in the 
clothing trade, any loss to thaconsijmer, or any buften 
to the taxpayer, f.e. .by increased production on the 
part of those members of the community who are not 
in the clothing trade, for if the wealth of the consumer 
be increased he can without curtailment of his outlay 
*in other dirytioifs increase the amount he spends 
for clothing. 



CHAPTER HE 

THE MINIMUM WAJE AN^ INT^^^ATIONAL RELAtlONS 

Th£ prectdmg chapter cl^ed with an illustration -of 
the law veiy imperfectly appr&iended, and yet of 
such paramount importance that the neglect to give 
it due weight when fomJulating plans of economic 
policy is the cause of almost all the disastrous mistakes 
thaif are so frequently ma4e. The law may be stated 
as follows — 

Tihe material prosperity of an individual, a group, * 
a nation or a continent, rises and falls with the rise and 
fall in prosperity of every other imdividual, group, nation 
or continent to the extent that the several parties have 
any direct or indirect dealings with each mher. 

All dealings in trade, wheij amalysed t^ their simplest 
form, consist of the exchange of commodities or 
services^ between parties until the subjects of the 
exchange attain their highest consumable value as 
measured by effective demand, at whioh point* they 
pass into consumption. In other ^ords, gooJs pass 
from hand tp band in trade until they come into the 
possession of the individual who esteems the pleasure 
or profit to be enjoyed by consigning them or using 
them as outweighing any profit if is possible for him 
i£> make by re-sale. If* it could be secured that t!he 
degree gf need were the%neasure of the effectiven^s 
of demand the total wealth of the community^ would 
be used with perfect eccmomic efticiancy, for theVxtent 
of the possession of the m^ans oi^^naterial well-being 
by evei^ individuS^ party to the Ixchamge^ would 
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depend solely upon the anfoufit of the total production 
of the several parties having dealings ipith. aach o|her. 
This is but to say that af the productive powers of 
the commuhity were employee^ in producing 46uch 
goods as werd mosi needad^^and these goods could be 
secured by the members of tbe community who were 
most an want of thenl^fie*q^stion* whether the wants 
of»‘the needy were fully suf%)lied or not wouid dejfcnd 
only m whether tlie Aitput of the indusiSies producing 
the goods were llrge enemgh for the purpose. It is 
the business of the economist to formulate a theory 
which, practised as an art, will secure such a charafter 
to effective demand, and to demonstrate that it has^at 
character when, in ai far 'as the community consisted 
• of men of goodwill, its energies would be directed to 
increasing production by every resource of invention, 
labour, and capital. » ' 

The establishment of a statutory minimum wage, 
with taxation to provide for the unemployed, is a rough 
and ready attempt to /n^e need the measure of the 
effectiveness of 'demand, by making intolerable necessity 
a first chafge on production. Up to the present time 
it is the only proposal made, and unless and until a 
bette* solutb^n is offered it must, hold the field in 
practical politicsT 

The fact that it would improve the m§itefial condition 
of the most necessitous members of the community, 
and that this woul^ be accomplished (provided the 
production of the^ community were sufficiently in- 
cAased) , without any reduction in the standard pf 
comfort already enjoyed »by the more fortunate 
members, is evidence that the proposal even if crude 
and imperfect, is on fight lin^, making the material 
well-being of every^ memfo^ of the community directly 
dependent on iVs intelligence an^ *indusfiy. 
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The shopkeeper in a iftinftig village has no miscon- 
ceptjpns afcout Jthe fact that •his prosperity depends 
on the 'prosperity of his customers, the miners. The 
manufacturer ^and Merchant who supplj^ the shop- 
keeper are alsp well aware ^at theip^prosperity depends 
upon his. The hnportei; depaids for his market upon 
the merchant, and* all d4)en(f^5)on the industry and 
effe^tiventi^n agriculturi of a Russian peasant ^to 
the extent of\he importer’s dealings with him. • 

If the Russian peasant •has faifed by reason* of 
political disturbance, by faftnine, by imperfect machin- 
ery* or by uninstructed methods to produce • any 
surjifUs for export, the miper must give more coal for 
hisl^read to enable agriculturalists in other countries 
to employ more labour and capital in producing food 
for his needs. If the harvest in Canada is a good one, 
the miner in Britain rea*ps the 43enefit ; if it is a bad 
one, he suffers a loss. If peace comes tp Russia and 
plentiful harvests, we share in the prosperity. If its 
railways and transport are jmproved, the yield of its 
agriculture is of greater benefit to us? If Germany 
can recover quickly from the War and su^ly Russia 
with the means of reinstating its railways, and with 
agricultural machinery to increase th# production 
of its land, Germany will in a vefy real s^se be 
making reparations, i.e. she will be busy repairing the 
destruction wrought by her crimes against 'the human 
brotherhood. ^ 

It is generally *admitted that Stay increase in the 
prosperity of the purchaser is to the advantage ^of 
the sellg: ; indeed, in maSiy cases it is the recogniz^ 
practice that the prici of*siiflilar commodities and 
services is higher to more* wealthy than *k) the 
poorer purchasers. In th^paymefit for services ren- 
d^ed b}^'the fhedical^profession, for in^ance. the scale 
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of payment commonly vailes directly with the affluence 
of the patient as competed from the class cf houje in 
which he hves. It should be realized that* in all 
transactions'involving purchase axd sale of commodities 
or services, both parties fai;e equally purchasers aod 
sellersi; and fhat the. calling, of the tone a purchaser 
is merely a conventio*i*.-o coLvey the information that 
what he contributes to the (ransaction is nj^a definite 
commodity or sen^icd; but a means of eiiJmange. This 
means of exchange it is assumed will enable its recipient 
to obtain by a subsequent tiamsaction any^ commodity 
or service of equal value to the commodity or seryice 
which he as seller has contfibuted to the first ti*ans- 
action ; and if all this be realized^ it will be admitted 
that in any dealings individuals have with each other 
the prosperity of either party to the transaction is 
altogether to the advantage oi the other. 

If the analvsis be carried further it will be seen that 
at every link, however long be the chain of exchanges 
or deahngs, tfee measure of utility secured by every 
party concerned in any of the transactions is increased 
or diminislied with the increase or diminution of the 
prosperity of any party concerned in any" of the 
transactions. ^ Let us begin with the purchase of a 
pair (A boots, h the purchaser is wealthy he will 
acquiese in the payment of more for bpots than if he 
were less wealthy. If the seller has many boots to 
sell, he will be able to sell a pair of these for less than 
he could sell if they'were all he had. " If the sale of the 
bdots we^e to provide the seller with the means t^> 
buy com, the fact that the^seller of com had a large 
stock would enable him to s ipply a portion of his 
stock <more cheaply than if stock were small. So 
the purchaser of the bobt^ and the seller of the boots 
both profit by 4he prosperity o| the Seller ''of corp. 
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This argument would probaWy be admitted as a general 
priijciple hy mamy who woidd oppose its application 
to a* grower of com in Russia, who owing to the 
prosperity of a German manufacturer of agricultural 
ipachinery might obtain. this madiinery so ‘cheaply 
as to be able thereby tjo increase the ’produce .of his 
land. Yet the effect of ^h*e teEeased supply a{ com 
would resph in the purchaser of boots, made, perhaps, 
in NorthainJjlon, having cause *to* be thankful that 
sufficient had been left in Gtrman pdbkets after search- 
ing them, to enable the agricultural implement maker 
of that nationality to carry on his industry succes^ully. 

lip follows from the a^ove considerations that the 
provision of a reaT mininftun wage is made much 
easier by prosperity in Russia and the revival of- 
Germany as an effective producing member of the 
comity of nations. It Inay ba objected to this that 
this conclusion is one consonant •indeed with the 
economics of the trough and the sty, bu? man as man 
demands that his supplies of fo^d and s];|plter should be 
increased under such conditions as .make for his 
development upon the lines of his divergence from the 
rest of ‘the animal kingdom. One of these lines of 
divergence is an ^creased sense of the j^portaiice of 
justice and what he considers to' be righteousness. 
The last word^is often used ambiguously and made 
to connote piety or even the burlesque of piety, 
piousness, but it is a right-down good word, and in this 
book will be used as the name for a thing which is 
£|^mirable to all men of goodwill. Pagan, Jew, Christiafa, 
Buddhist, or Mohammedan, equally acceptable to 
Socrate^ looses, St. Ja^es,»Si(idartha or Mohammed. 

This conception of^^ghteou&nesf includes as the 
machinery for its advance;jent penalties for wrong- 
3piftg, add the fact tl^t the enforcemeift of the penalty 
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is costly to him by whom ft ii^enforced is no a^jgiiment 
for its remission by man who conceives tha?i: not^pnly 
should his bread be eatei> in the safety of his sty, but 
that he should eat it clothed ®in the garmente of 
righteousness. ^ 

The knowledge of the costliness ^f “ reparations 
with t vengeance,” rkfl^onl^to thfi defeated but also 
to«*the victors, must, howe^ter, have a pr^and effect 
on the form and extent of the repsffations to be 
demanded, for it 'will ensure that they be enforced in 
the full consciousness that they form a costly sacrifice 
for righteousness’ sake, to be made by victor guid 
vanquished alike. 
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geographical position, are'oi a less timorous temper, 
and those the least bliifd to the sup^me A:onoij*ical 
advantages pf peace, will be more friendly disposed 
to other nations’ prosperity, and* excepjt with certain 
nations and at.tim^ of national estrangement or pani€, 
will so conduct their foreign trade al to increase the 
mutual prosperity of alf parties to “that trade. Their 
inheritance of thcr material* wealth of tlv"^ earth will 
be less impaired py their fear of wars, ^and they will 
be “better furnished to sfipport ^ the calamity when 
unhappily they find themselves by their virtue, their 
misfcfrtune, or their fault, engaged therein. Herein 
an empire such as the British h^s a great economic 
advantage, made up as it is of States each so econo^mi- 
cally important and wealthy as to be able to be ofcthe 
highest mutual helpfulness to each other’s prosperity, 
and confident of each other’s goodwill, content to 
develop that prosperity unhindered by fear or jealousy. 
Evidently, therefore, the provision of a minimum wage 
is made more ‘easy as 'th^, constituent nations of the 
British Ei^pir^ are bound in closer amity with the 
resulting greater prosperity. 

The United States of America form another example 
of the great 'Increase in productiveness possible to a 
people whose development is not restricted and maimed 
by the fear of war. But it is a question, how far the 
highest benefits which its resources might afford both 
to itself and to other rations are not \ost by a perverted 
tirade policy, which originates in the misconception 
that its Well-being depends on its detachment from 
the rest of the world. ' , ^ 

At A time when we hkve jjo recently ixperienced 
the calamity of war, a.nd ai.i suffering from all the 
hardships of vjctdfy, thaT which defeat is the only 
greatef ecanomic disaster that cim overtake a nation, 
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ordinaiy prudence must, m any attempt to formulate 
a System* of economics, take® the possibility, perhaps 
even the probability, of w&r into consideration, and 
the Judgment of thi economist upon reparations must 
be altogether different ftotn whaf it gwrould be if he 
looked upon th^m as the^^st act of peace. If they 
are the last act of *war, tie greater the relative (femage 
they infllbt on the enenJy, th^ ipore perfectly fhey 
conform to ^}leir character; if th^ are the first act 
of peace, the more jclearlj^ recognizable they are *as a 
judgment •vindicating righteousness, the greater is 
thfir effectiveness. In any case if peace is to follow, ' 
the less they imp^iir th« economic strength of Ger- 
many the less costly will be their enforcement to the 
community of nations. 

Peace and freedom Jfrom war’s alarms being the 
supreme necessity for the prosperity of the community — 
to advance which is the work of* theteconomist, as 
thereon depends the real wages of the worker, either 
minimum or maximum — a^iy enquiry^into economics 
must search out the possibilities of approaching a 
condition where those benefits may be enjoyed. 
Probably in many cases more economic loss is caused 
to the community by the fear o^waf than^y the 
calamity itself, for a State under the continual pressure 
of such a feai>may so mishandle it^ foreign relations, 
and so misuse its domestic energies, as to be constantly 
suffering impoverishment, and by persistent wastage 
of its resources sap its strength both for war and |or 
peace. The State in *its foreign relatidhs should 
carefully avoid any provocative action, it should' 
manifest a spirit of ^fir deahpg and friendlyiess, it 
should be considerate \i thg prejudices and careful 
,of , the susceptibilities of «hers, •aoiijg its utmost to 
tonvince that for itS^part, and as much as^ iiyts own 
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power it will live peaceably with all. By su^*means 
its potential enemies wilf include only .me fevei^goftd, 
the malicious, and the brigand, against the animosity 
of whom.it must s^ order its internal economy ^ to 
present a front manifestlj^ ‘impregnable •» to assault^ 
so seeking peace and ^nspimg^fc that tliie blessings of 
peace Vll be enjoyed to the fullest extent possible 
in a tprbulent world. % . 

Agnation’s greatest stren^h is a loyaJ, intelligent, 
virile and contented people, ^o its, first defensive care 
should be the building up of such a community, the 
means for the material foundations of which it is^for 
the economists to producyi.*^ Ther foundation stone 
must be the minimum wage which is thus seen to ^be 
as important for defence in war as for contentment •in 
peace. To possess goods in sjifety it is necessary to 
be not only strong but as a strong man armed, for 
however peaceful be a rich and unarmed nation, it 
forms too easy and de^sirable a prey to escape the 
attacks of the*’envious a^d the plunderers. Arma- 
ments and military preparedness, though a charge on 
prosperity, are a necessary insurance premium, and 
in thf case of a peaceful nation they reduce the 
probabj-lity of'Var and the fear of ft which we have 
seen has such a disastrous influence on a nation’s 
economic progress. There is small dangesr that a nation 
convinced of the blessings of peace and desirous of 
promoting the prospeifity of its neighbours, fully realiz- 
ing that the prosperity of each is to the advantage of 
all, will waste its resources ip armaments. Probably 
the danger is rather th^t their provision being ^ factor 
which r«educes the standard of material comfort other- 
wise possible, this ^rovisi’on be more scanty than 
prudence and s^ound judgment demanc|. The si»fli-t 
ciency rf arcnaments is always aTelative sufficiency* 
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three thousand miles of land and water, the frontier 
b^1^^n*the United States and Canada has neither a 
gun nor a war vessel, yet itis in less danger of violation 
thal! has ever been the frontier J^etween France and 
tiermany, for the safet/ of which these nations spend 
so largely of their n^on^e^ The economist will 
alyrays urge the limitation of Vmaments by agreement, 
knowing^tlnat the swAds vjii^h are beateji^into 
ploughshares by agreement make^peace more secure 
and add to its blessings.^* 

If the ifations of Europe could discover the secret of 
th^ unarmed security which enables the United States' 
and Canada to possess homes in peace without 
either fear or doubt of each other’s power, and could and 
wbuld use the discovery to promote the same ends,* 
they might enter intp a new world immeasurably 
enriched in all possibilities oTf weU-being. Whatever, 
the secret may be it evidently is not tliat they are far 
removed from Europe, or that^they have comparatively 
newly peopled their respective countries, for these 
conditions are equally true of South Africa. It has 
been said that gold produced war in South Africa, yet 
the gold of California or of the Klondyke did not 
produce war. It has also been saj^J thtt the ^stence 
of a Republican form of government in the Transvaal 
and the Orailge Free State side hyk side with a nation 
forming a constituent part of the British Empire 
produced war, but there is the same contrast in govern- 
ment between the United States and Canada. Jhe 
Vnited States and Caq|ida speak one torfgue ; with 
Boer aid Briton, this k not th^ case, and this difference* 
in conditions is doub^fess an iipportant one as«identity 
of language promote!^ I^n4ierstaitding, and mutual 
freedom of ^ccess to the*same *hteiiiture with equal 
'comprehension of^s spirit must also bt a 4 )owerful 
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influence in bringing the two nations^ to id^eritity of 
aim and aspiration. However much to be wished* ior 
from a purely economic* standpd, uniformity of 
language , is neither ^possible nor indeed to be de^red, 
for many important phases 6f national life and charactef 
are dependent on the p^yss^rm^iOn of diversity of speech 
for their development. Perscfnal and national enmjty 
in mapy instances hai its roots in misupd^fstanding, 
while constant andtintimate intercourse, by promoting 
fuller knowledge of our neigl\bourSf reduces the danger 
of war being caused by our failure to comprehend 
their characters and objects. Still there is nyith 
enmity which is ^incpeased Vathep than diminished 
by closer contact, making antagonistic aims and 
motives more clearly apparent and the resentmAit 
between the opposites more passionate. 

To the English-speaking nations the bond of a 
common language is an inheritance from the past, 
entailing as great responsibilities as opportunities, 
a responsibility imong thenfselves that in their dealings 
with each Qther they will make manifest in action 
the economic truth that the prosperity of each is a 
fundamental necessity to the highest prosperity of all, 
that jealousy Should not be felt of ‘the nation that 
increases in prosperity and is thereby able to raise 
the standard of comfort within its bord^s,* but rather 
a healthy spirit of emulation to march at least abreast 
with it along the line Of progress, a resolution to learn 
th« lessons of which its successf^ul experience has proved 
the value 'and demonstrated^ the possibilities whicB 
attend upon their practice. [They will thereby be 
discharging their respoRsibilitiekrto the nations which 
have not this common boncj ^bmonstrating the fruits 
of living national life’in a s^rit of pod feeding, expr/es-r^ 
sing itself in> helpfulness, and showing the possibility 
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of this# by the example * 0 ! Countries which are widely 
rempved'by Astance, diveitte or identical in their 
natural resources and the degree to which those 
resources have beeft developed, different or identical 
in their in^chinery of • government, with ’ frontiers 
separated by dteans or only by a conventional line, 
in many cases hating p(Jpul4li(Jhs of different religions 
anci racesfc-to whom the bond of a common tongue is 
only coming'into being, but wfiere the emanafion of 
the spirit incarnate therein is alfeady active. ^The 
whole world by such a deifionstration would be brought 
nearer to peace and the blessings of peace secure and. 
unflraid, filling itg barn? by the strength of its con- 
tehted labours and eating* of their •fatness in the safe 
repose from which envy, hatred and malice had been 
banished by sweetness and light. 

Yet, while all that is^ossibl# is being done to demon- 
strate the material advantages of the p^j^ctice of sound' 
economic principles, the necessity of defence against 
the unconvinced and the bjigtnd mus4 still exist ; and 
this defence must be military preparedness. The duty 
of the, economist is to see that it is sufficient, and that 
it impairs as little as may be the economic life of the 
country. The mental and physical ^vigour ^f the 
community is in any case his fimt care, so%that all 
measures pf ^education and training which promote 
these will be welcomed, for these indeed will be as 
valuable for peace as for waij. The economist will 
esteem them at their full value fdr all organized effort 
•of disciplined activity,’* and for the sama reasorf^ he 
will use his influence ±9 advance the nation in wisel)i 
conceived measures r/hick pfomote discipline. 

He will not be of fhe tconomic acfvantages 

which so often arise ou^oi the* pursuit of scientific 
research anfl expdKment conducted *for its own sake. 
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nor of the tremendous r^ults for tlie betterment of 
civil life which in thei» domain of inginefering ^ and 
chemical science have followed from efeorts to improve 
the machineiy of war. 'He will* therefore enccwage 
invention, research* and ey.periment, for j;he improve- 
ment of armaments ; kncwing^that much of the outlay 
will be returned to coifimunity in the form of 
productive powers. 

AbC^ve all, the economist will show a'constant and 
ardent interest ift everyliiing appertaining to the 
defensive forces of his country.* Whether they be 
small or large, he will see to it that they are prepared 
and efficient in organization^ so well proportionetl in 
their separate blanches and provided with shch 
munitions and equipment, that every unit may add 
its best strength to the whole, and will take such 
thought for their |)ersoaal well-being and the natural 
aspirations aij(i susceptibilities of officers and men, 
having regard to the prevailing standard of civil life, 
as may secure /o them* as near an approach to the 
desirable featurcs of that ^standard as is compatible 
with militai^ efficiency. 



CHAPTER V 

TAXATION *AND THE COST gP THE MINIMUM WAGE 

So^far as our enqiiiry has proceeded, no line of*diver- 
gence hasVmerged betweeh the gfqpedure which ^nld 
be economically wise in a socialistic State, and that 
which would have the sani^ character if an enlightened 
social consK:ience so transfused the present order of 
society that it accepted its primal obligation to ensure, 
as Eas been previously •ijrged^ the production and 
distribution of the necessities of life in such measure 
th^t all who conform to the laws of society have a 
sufficient supply of the^means of subsistence and can 
obtain and use those means uftder such conditions as 
will maintain the life of the members t)f the society 
at its highest pitch of strength and vigour. 

We have seen the econoijiic possibilfty of achieving 
this object by the machinery of a mini^num wage, 
without increasing unemployment provided there be 
a general increase of production, the minimum wage 
then operating sinlply as an arbitra^^meAsure bv which 
the social conscience adds to the demand of n^essity 
the power which enables it to develop into effective 
demand. 

Provided there be no general increase in production, 
let us now consider the economical changes in Ijie 
(immunity which follow^ from the creation* of a new 
effective; demand. It f is obvjpus that one of the * 
consequences will be Jhat demiinds which ha\;e here- 
tofore been effective ai':^^ by Supply, will under 
ih^ changed conditions no longer be sq met, and there 
will be a diminution of the production of thos% classes 
3 ] 
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of goods which in the past ftav^ been made for supplying 
the demand which has ^ceased to be Effective, and an 
increase of the production of goods to supply the 
necessities olf the minimum wage* earner^ who ai» now 
consumers with tlie mean^^ of purchasing the com- 
modities they demand/ ,Th€ first hianifestation of 
this diange of demanS hnde» our present social system 
wdold be, if the^ rpinimifin wage eamear has teen 
underfed, a rise m the price of food. ^ The effect of 
thi^ would be that the production, of food would become 
more profitable, capital would be withdrawn from 
employment in those directions where effective demand 
had become less and invested iij the productiSn of 
food, with increase of employment and wage^ in 
agriculture, and decrease of employment and wages 
in those industries whose effective demand had been 
reduced. The fact that this change has not been 
brought about by*the free play of economic forces but 
by the arbitrary decree of the social conscience, and 
that the conclusions of economic science are far easier 
to reach apd di higher validity when solving problems 
concerned with economic forces alone, makes the intro- 
duction of arbitrary forces to the problem a most 
unwMcome eae jto the economist! He will try to 
redu(ie the interfering factors to the minimum, and 
as far as possible, work out his solutions by the relative 
increase and decrease of the importance of disturbing 
factors with which he has been accustomed to reckon 
lather than by adding to the number of those factors. 

He finds that in practice fhe State already provides 
that its individuals^ are pj'otected against actual 
starva,tion. He know,s thkt the^provision of-a minimum 
wage must be attended unemployment, either 
constant or periodic, andf that the enlightened spci^ 
conscif nee twhich has decreed th^ minimum wage will 
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also raisft the stapaara oi existence below which it will 
not suffer the unlortunate to fall. This will be raised 
from the actual starvation Me to one aboye the point 
of su^h destitution as will impair the strength and 
efficiency of the unemployed by wasting the produc- 
tive powers of the comntijnki ^The means by which 
starvation is provided agSlinsrare familiar to hfen as 
taxation, and^it is by either iacii^ased taxatio^^or 
redistribution of its proceeds that tfee funds must be 
found to provide that the commands of the awakened 
social comrdunity may become operative. There are 
two* operative principles which must be observed if 
taxation is to follow econftnjic lines the first is that 
it should take such a form as will reduce the cost of 
its Collection to a minimum, the second that its inci- 
dence must be such that.it will impair the productive 
capacity of the community as* little as possible, by 
confiscating only such utilities as are flie leltst important 
to the development of those ejsential faculties which 
make for man’s continual ladvance iTpon the lines 
of his divergence from other forms of juiimal life. 
There is a pseudo principle of taxation dear to the 
empiricist which has been picturesquely described as 
that which plucks the most feath^s fr^m the goose 
with the least cackling of protest. In other words, 
hidden taxattofl ; commonly badly ccMiceived if judged 
by the standard of economy, and always prejudicial 
in that it fails to Jceep alert the •vigilant criticism by 
the taxpayer of the expenditure which makes the taic 
nScessary. In a state w^ere political powef is based 
upon th§ votes of thcf whole .community, taxation ' 
when not sfecret or disguisecf will be so levied that the 
utilities controlled by the^nyity afe first confiscate^. 
The*minority,.once ^mininftim wa^e were established, 
would be those who possessed, in addition to^the wtihties 
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which every member of the commufiity en]6yed, the 
greatest wealth of other utilities. 

It is noteworthy that tmtil political power is equally 
the possession of every member of the comiiiunity, 
and especially as long ^ it is withheld from the nibst 
destitute, the incidence -of taxation being likely to 
fall Iflore heavily on tlfese devoid of political power, it 
wlll^ in all probabiU^y restilt in such taxation as will 
take from the pojorest all that can be taken compatible 
with continued existence^ and the Darwinian law of 
the survival of the fittest will operate by the starvation 
of the less fit. This is really only another ^yaiy of 
stating Ricardo’s lav: of wrfges, i.«. “ That the natural 
rate of wages is the least that will support the worker,” 
starvation being the means by which this rate is 
constantly being adjusted to the correct standard. 
It does not appear that any enlightenment of selfishness, 
whilst it stiK reniains selfishness and controls poHtical 
power, can have any other result than confiscation of 
the utilities df the polit;^lly weak for the purposes 
of the politically strong. This will be the result equally, 
whether the power be in the hands of the most wealthy 
or the poorest. In the one case the utilities of the 
poorest will ^e confiscated ; in th^ other those of the' 
mos^ wealthy. In neither case will the play of econ- . 
omic forces be either more or less frte; nor will the 
limitations of their action be of different kind or even 
degree, the only nsodification being that the same 
conditions of their operation will be controlled by a 
different‘'group of the comq^unity. ** 

The economist is tlie servant of the state ; . his work^ 
is to .develop the science of 1;he production and dis- 
tribution of utilities ip tV^ manner best calculated 
to advance itScjprdSperity, and the national conscience 
having decided upon a minimum wage it is for him 
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to accept the lin^ations of tMs condition as a constant 
factoy in all his problems. 

The bitter controversy between the protagonists of 
rival systems of sociad order and disorder*has for the 
very core of its hatred, maMc^ and uncharitablehess the 
economic question : “ ^^^lose -utilities are to be con- 
fiscated ? ” — or expressed 5n Siilf Inilder phraseology 
“ What is to be the incidence of taxation ? '* 

In a state \fhere the prerogative of govemmefit is 
exercised by the majority, the utilities possessed only 
by the few# tend to he thbse first subjected to con- 
fiscation. Such, indeed, is the principle of the super- 
tax, hnd the tax on excess profits. In its simplest 
fonh it would be so operated as to “provide that the 
sunk to be raised by taxation having been decided 
upon, this sum should be entirely taken from the 
possessions of all those wfiose wealth exceeded a certain 
standard, so that at one end of the«oci^ scale would 
be the minimum wage earners, and at the other end 
the possessors of the maximflm wealth compatible 
with the existence of a mixAnum wage, with infinite 
gradatiqps of wealth possessed by individuals between 
those arbitrary limits, below the lower of which no 
taxation should he paid. The siimlicj^y of such a 
scheme of taxation is a point in its lavour. TtJi cost 
of its collectipa would be probably the lowest possible 
for the amount collected. It embodies to some extent 
the principle of graduation, as tfeose individuals who 
were just above tfie border fine which separated the 
taxed from the untaxed \fould pay an amount so smali 
as to be almost neglig^fe, so there would be little < 
temptatiSn. to these illegally th evade its payment, 
particularly as inclusiofl in the s^echbody of tax*payers 
would probably confer ^V®^au>*ajnount of social 
distinction. 
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The question whether kuch a tax Should be levied 
entirely upon income, 6t to some extjfent upon capital, 
is one to be^ decided on tke same grounds as tfiose by 
which the answer is determined With reference to any 
other system of taxation Tn the writer’s judgmfiit 
the weight of econoiyid ly^^sen is overwhelmingly in 
favodi of taxation bein^ restricted entirely to income. 
Fifj^ on the scor^ qf econbmy in collection, since the 
arriving at a vajuation of capital wohld be a most 
difhcult and complicated^ undertaking, demanding 
expert knowledge even to approach a corsrect estima- 
tion, and utterly impossible of exact determination. 
Next, it would need to be fcxpresfed in terms of cur- 
cency, and how complicated a task this would prove 
is seen by the fact that the stock exchanges of the world 
exist to determine this valuation, and the variations 
of prices of which thdr lists form the record demon- 
strate not oidy the difficulty of ascertaining in terms 
of currency the capitaWalue of any security, but also 
the instability ‘and continual variation in that value. 

Whatever b^ the incidence of a system of taxation, 
if it is to receive any measure of acceptance by those 
upon whom it is levied, it must be capable of being 
imposed equUablji in accordance with the principles ^ 
it is formulated to carry out, and it is evident that a 
tax levied on thp securities of an indNidual, because 
these securities were assessed at a certain capital 
value, must in equity be returned tp the person taxed 
^ould his securities subsequently be proved to have 
been over estimated. For^^these reasons a tax bn 
capital would be one of the mopt difficult and expensive t 
to collect, and such ^ system ^the most controversial 
to administer it iS'posslble^to conceive. 

Secondly, lei^ us Consider how far a tax on capita 
conforrns tp the second economic law m the light of 
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which k should*! be critifcized, namely, that it must 
im|feir the productive capadhy of the community 
as little as possible. From the fact that capital tends 
alwayt to be invested in enterprises which its owners 
conceive to be the most likely to prodi^ce profit, and, 
as these owners ifee their iiuti^o^st capacity of knowledge, 
industry, and prudence to«.ensdre that it is so invested, 
it niay be fairly assumed that cajjitjl is at any ins,^nt 
already invested where it can be, of the greatest 
efficiency in increasing prodftetion. Consequently, any 
displacement of capital in the form of investment must 
inevitably impair the productive capacity of the 
comiliunity, and of end aigainst.this second law. It 
woflld, of course, be possible for the 4tate to confiscate 
the* securities themselves and thereby avoid the dis- 
placement of invested capital, but securities would 
not satisfy the purpose *for winch taxation is levied, 
which is to provide free capital which ihe state can 
apply in any direction for the discharge of its various 
liabilities. A tax such as ^e liave boen considering, 
if levied on income, is altogether easier* of ^assessment 
and collection. It is easier of assessment because 
income is already expressed in terms of currency so 
that no elaborate •and difficult valuatioss are needed. 

I Income is also received by the taxpayer in th<!^ form 
of free capital ^o that no direct disturbance of invest- 
ment in productive industrial enterprise necessarily 
follows upon the collection of tax#upon income, though 
we must recognize that an increase of income t^ 
raiuces the spending po^er of the taxpayer* and pari 
, passu the demand for sucR utilities as he has heretofore 
been accustomed to purchasre. The consequence must 
be unemployment anS capital loss^ in the industries 
producing those utilities, *a»d thes^ mpst persist until 
the creation of a ne^ effective demand by the advance 
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made in the scale of livlngc of the '[jminimm2i wage 
earners. 

The great economic danger of all direct taxation, 
whether of Capital or'income, is (that it tends tg^*take 
away the motive for saving a»d to destroy ^the incentive 
to effort. Economic a(iv^cp can only take place 
as long as all the prodifctf^v c capacities of the community 
are^ot restricted ^to channels that are immediately 
and directly fruitful, but at least to some extent are 
expended in development and improvement of lands, 
roads, transport, machiner}/ and plant, edijcation and 
science. The necessary provision for such expenditure 
must be by the apportioning ^of some of the consurifable 
commodities at the disposal of the community to ‘the 
support of individuals who are not employed in ihe 
production of such commodities, but in development 
work. In other words, development depends for its 
possibility uppn saving. As saving is only possible 
to the individual or commimity by the curbing of 
the appetite foE the enjbyment of utilities, it follows, if 
economic progress is to be Inaintained, that a successful 
social order must be such as offers sufficient inducement 
to some at least of the community to restrain their 
appetite for ^nsumption of utilities. It is evident 
that the form of tax we have been considering if so 
applied as to confiscate all the surplus .oyer a certain 
fixed maximum of either capital or income, would 
take away all incentive to acquire capital or income 
b^ond that fixed maximum ; and as the state must 
oMain the sum necessary td meet its liabilities, the 
maximum (all in excess of whlc^ was collected as taxes) 
would have to be constantly lowered, as no' class in 
the community would‘ exert itself to gain wealth to 
b^ applied solely te th^ pa^dng of taxes. It seems 
reason^ible to suppose that the/consUnt operafion 
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of this lowerii{^ of th8 nSaximum permitted wealth 
wduld ultimately cause the nfaximum to coincide with 
the ^minimum, and the whole community would be 
reduced to ijie stadidard of living of the minimum 
wage earner ^ 

It is therefoife evident ,tHat^ a fixed maximum of 
capital or income^ enforced fey taxation is altogether 
contrary to the principle Which rjeyiands that ta3r;ition 
should impaif the productive capacity of the com- 
munity as little as pqssible.* If taxes are to be colldbted 
from a group only of the community, and that group is 
to ‘Consist* only of individuals whose wealth is in excess* 
of a‘*certain fixed sjandaid, the tax must be so propor- 
tioned to the excess that the indi^ndual from whom 
it -is levied will be allowed to retain such excess over ; 
the taxation line as will induce him to use effort and 
thrift to remain a member of the taxpaying group. 
The proportion of the taxed exedfes necessary to be 
reserved to the taxpayer to foster enterprise and saving 
can only become known b^ experiment and observa- 
tion; but, speaking generally, if the numl)erpf taxpayers 
compared with the number of non-taxpayers is increas- 
ing for the same taxation limit line, taxation has not 
yet destroyed eeonomic developgient# It is ’much 
more difficult to ascertain whether for a giveSi sum 
to be raised in taxation the taxes jjre so levied as to 
impair the productive capacity of the community as 
little as possible , compatible with the payment of a 
statutory minimum wage and tfie provision of an 
ifhemployment fund. fundamental feature of this 
difficulty is that it is iboted in questions of tempera-'^ 
ment and*character, depending as it does on Jthe use 
which is made of the power J;o chdose and direct the 
ph^els along which production sl^all operate, by 
means either of dir^t investment to promote eoonomic 
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progress, or effective demind* for pa^Sicular utilities 
which diverts productive capacity* towards tiie 
increased supply of those utilities. 

The incidence of taxation might be such as \85uld 
entirely destroy, for insta,nc€, the effective demand 
for ;£3,000 motor-cars, and the effective demand for 
utilitiefc of a less exp^ofive * kind Inight be so far 
incre^ased that the papitak and labour heretofbre 
employed in meeting the demand for sudi cars would 
be diverted to the* making *Df farm tractors. If such 
incidence of taxation were tHe only means o{ providing 
'for the minimum wage the problem would be far 
simpler than it is, bi\t taxation might be so ajlJjor- 
tioned as to amount to the same aggregate and yet 
, not entirely to destroy the effective demand for Uie 
most expensive utilities. Taxation might be so 
apportioned that the effective*” demand for the whole 
range of motar-carti between £300 and £3,000 would 
be reduced but not entirely destroyed for any of the 
range, with theoame resulting increase of the effective 
demand fof f^lrm tractArs. With equal pohtical 
power in the hands of all members of the coinipunity, 
and the natural desire of all to conserve as far as 
possible their^^ utilities in present or prospective 
possession by the*use of their political power, it is 
reasonable to anticipate that power will exercised 
in such ways as to so apportion taxation that it is 
collected only from the minority. But the fact that 
sijch a system conforms to common human conduct 
in given pohtical circumstarices is no evidence tha^ 
'dt is in accordance with tnne economic principles. 
Different pohtical systemsi may result in taifation of 
the poor by the rich, or of the*rich by the poor, but 
tlie pohtical m^t^'or <ieua6its of either system are 
no concern, of the economist a^ such.*' His priinat 
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busine^ is the J economic advancement of the com- 
munity, and his* judgment of rival political and social 
syst^s should be founded on an impartial estimate 
of their suitability ib such economic development as 
will best further the confinnal growth of those differ- 
ences which most distinsuisB man from other forms 
of animal life. 



CHAPTER VI 

ECONOMIC INVESTIGATED 

WfiNiave seen that U system of taxation which con- 
fisc;?ited the wholti of the prplus of either capital or 
income above a certain freed maximum would, by 
taking away all incentive to individuals* to belong 
to the taxpaying group, so operate as to teduqp^the 
wealth of all in .the 'community *to the standard^ of 
that possessed by the minimum wage earner; the 
maximum and the minimum would coincide Sind 
economic equality become, general between the 
individuals forming the community. This is the 
result urged ts most just and desirable by one school 
of socialistic thought and it may be here conveniently 
investigated frpm an ecoijtomic standpoint. 

As economic equality is the same in essence whether 
produced by a system of taxation or by the conscious 
adoption of socialism by the state, the economist’s 
judgment will b^ influenced only by its economic 
merits or demerits and not at all by its origin. The 
question, then, r/e have to consider IIS' how would 
economic equality, whether produced and maintained 
by taxation or as^aSi essential feature of a political 
lystem, function in the problem of providing the means 
for the fullest enjoyment of utilities individually aid 
collectively by the community. ^ 

To deal first with tlie indiviciial who ha§ heretofore 
been out of employment an|jt supported by the exercise 
of the productive energies'^of oth^s on scale of living 
SQ fai^ bel6w that of the minimum wage earner as 
42 
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prudeifte dictated was necessary to form an induce- 
to be a >vorker rather than an idler. As there 
coul^ be no jealousy of the possession of utilities 
among the individflals employed, these possessions 
being equal,* the only ec&nemic jealousy which could 
exist would be*of the r^latfv^ agreeableness or dis- 
agreeableness of file work 3bne and of the illative 
number of hours empl(^ed in » that work. /"The 
majority woulH therefore almost certainly decree that 
the hours worked should ^e equal, and the problem 
of the unesnployed would be solved by a statutory 
obli^tion‘on every individual to work at a prescribed 
task for a unifonrb number of hours. Relaxation of 
this obligation, temporary or permanent, would prob- 
ably be granted on much the same terms as in the army, 
where we have an exapiple of approximately equal 
pay and rations combined with a high appreciation 
of leisure and a pronounced distaste for^fatigue. The 
most unpleasant work, in as ^r as it was necessary, 
would be done to the same jxtent by #^ery individual 
for an equal number of hours in the year,* again with 
the array test as to physical capacity to do the work. 
For the less disagreeable work, if of such a character 
as to demand espfecial skill, proof .wotid need to be 
furnished as to the possession of the necessary^ skill, 
and to all those who were in possesion of it an equal 
number of hours would be allotted to be spent in the 
less disagreeable ^onk, while in* such cases as those 
where the work though relatively pleasant did not 
ddtaiand special skill, th% hours to be spent therein 
icould be equally shardd by the individuals of the 

community* 

We thus arrive 2 ^ 'a further modification towgf^s 
^u^ty, equd hou^ of l^our dnd those of equal 
degrees of unpleasantness being super-impoted on 
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economic equality, the yliole'developfcient originating 
indifferently either from the operation of a systeiri of 
taxation, or^from conscious choice by the commpiity 
of a social system to produce suctf equality as a (iiired 
end. It should be noted that the hypethetical end 
reached has not brc^i^t jis any hearer economic 
liberty ; the possession of 'utilities still depends on 
theVexercise of effort to produce those utihties* and 
an3j economic improvement in the resources of the 
community still depends, on the advancement of 
science, on invention and on saving, by which alone 
provision can be made to improve the medns of pro- 
duction by new processes, prfachinery, and plant. The 
increase of efficiency in production is so important 
an object to the economist that it is imperative to 
investigate how any proposed economic system will 
function in relation to 'that efficiency. 

In a systerfi of equality such as we are considering, 
the obtaining by an,, individual of any economic 
advantage peculiar to hpnself, through the exercise 
of talents or industry beyond the average, is expressly 
excluded from the scheme of society. Possibly an 
order of merit, which carried with it no economic 
advantage, might ^vithout offence to the social system 
be bestowed upon individuals who were adjudged to 
have deserved w^ll of their country, afid the hope of 
this distinction might act as an inducement to the 
exercise for the common advantage of extraordinary 
ftiental gifts or energy. 

Under what is called the f apitalist system econoifiic 
advantage has been accepted as the appropriate, 
'distinction for such individuc^s, and this has been 
proved by experience r^o ^e a sufficient inducement 
to strenuous land*^ prolonged lyiental ^ and phy^ic^ 
effort 'and*- to the voluntary acceptance of hardship 
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and privation fcy means df which great advances in 
pfo,ductive capacity have be8n made. The economist 
must' therefore scrutinize ;very carefully any system 
whf(4i excludes so effective an inducement. He will 
ask for proof that the proposed social system would 
maintain incentives equally^powerful for the develop- 
ment of efficienty in .prdttuction. In addi^don to 
social distinction for extftLordii^^ services, the^sense 
of duty to •the community is the only apparent 
incentive to the individual to make special efforts to 
increase the available supply of utilities, for in a large 
community the effect of any individual’s idleness op 
indfistry on his pqfsonal«hare gf the utilities produced 
afid distributed in common would *be so small as to 
bfi negligible. The nearest examples we have of, 
industry being carried on under such conditions of 
equality are in the community life of monastic brother- 
hoods, and by military forces, ^n neither of those 
cases has there been any signal development of 
efficiency of production; in fact 4)oth have been 
roundly accused of bein^ parasitic •growths on the 
community, foisted upon it by superstition and by the 
unscrupulous exploitation of its ignorance. We have 
also the recent example of Bolshevism, yhere if we could 
assume post hoc propter hoc the result is not su«h as to 
recommend ^he principle to the economist. The first 
necessity under such a system, if the productive 
capacity of the coigmunity weue to be maintained or 
developed, woufe be the sincere conviction t^at 
economic liberty is impossible in a world where utilities 
can only be product by effort. To this must h« 
added ?iill recognition o^ thg fact that mam is 
brother’s keeper, aifd needs sufficient brotherly love 
^ to constrain him (o elfdftiand s«Ef-dgnial for the^bm- 
munity. TTiese ujbtives would, howevei; be j)owerful 
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incentives to increased pf odnction uhder anjk social 
system, and do not appfer to be necessarily weakened 
by the inclusion of ecopomic reward resulting in 
economic inequality ; and as all experience gQK to 
prove that with the average ‘man the hope of rewasd 
sweetens labour, it is surely greatly tcf be desired that 
as fai? 0 as possible such/ sweetness' should be incor- 
porated in the work cjf a woiCd which yields its beu6fits 
only to labour and travail. It must* be generally 
admitted that with man ofo we have known him in 
the past, as we know him now,*^ and as he appears 
likely to develop, individual economic reward ior 
individual effort and ahstinence is E^powerful incefitive 
to such use of ihental arid physical capacity as* is 
likely to increase production of utilities, and having 
seen that it does not necessarily weaken the influence 
of altruistic motives the economist must conclude 
that a system, which postulates economic equality 
is not the best suited for the development of efficient 
production. Tb;^ other* and equally important object 
of the econqmis't’s research is the finding of a system 
which is most favourable to the exercise of efficient 
consumption, i.e. that every commodity and service 
should be consumed by, or rendered tto, the particular 
indivi^,ual who is at the time in the greatest need of 
such commodity or service, as thereby ic, secured the 
maximum utihty of consumption. 

In a primitive condition of society where the utihties 
a\^able for distribution are simple and of primal 
necessity, a system of econo^nic equality appears t9 
fbe the most efficient for the purpose of consumption. 

instance, if the j^vailable supply of fofld were 
insufficient or only barely sufficieifi for the community’s 
neMs, it is ev^eiit thatn^y economic inequality 
giving ope individual the power of^iakin^ his demand 
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for the^means bl subsistenct more effective than that 
of his fellows, would be likely to operate so as alto- 
gether' to deprive or disas;^ously curtail supply to 
thosJ Jn an Merior aconomic position. This has been 
generally r^pognized in. tynes of abnormal stress 
caused by war, famine, blockade, shipwreck, or con- 
vulsions of nature,* wher^ui ifthSis been custom vy for 
the •community to control all available supplies of 
food, to make*illicit hoarding penal, and to distn1)ute 
the suppUes on a system wherein the measure oi an 
individual’s need constituted the only demand per- 
mitted to* become effective. The efficiency of con- . 
sumi^on under a system i)f economic equality extends 
beyond the distribution of !food supplies in periods of 
scarcity. The basic needs for clothing and shelter, 
to the extent that these are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the community ih health and vigour, should be 
distributed in such proportion thait, a%long as, and 
to the extent that, any of its individual members are 
in such need as to impair that health and vigour, none 
should be allowed to comnland supplies in excess of 
the quantity needed for that purpose ; and this 
condition is fulfilled by a system of economic equality. 

Where, therefore, society is in sujh a stage of 
development, or in circumstances* of such abr^rmal 
stress that ifa productive capacity is insufficient or 
only barely sufficient to provide for Its basic needs for 
food, clothing and ^shelter, a system of economic 
equality is the most efficient for«the distribution jf 
the utilities necessary tb supply those needs. This 
is to say as much as, but no more than, that in a com-^ 
munity \yhere some are notiin enjoyment of the 
mmn wage, it is cdhformable to* the piihciples of 
^onomic distributj(Jn thjlt#a8y individuals who ftMfti- 
mand utilitidfe bey^hd the minimum wage standard. 
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should by taxation or other means hare their command 
of such utilities reduced to the extent necessary to 
provide the minimum yage. It will, however, be 
generally a^eed that the commercial national* have 
attained such^a stage of development thfit if all their 
productive energies were directed to the producing 
of utilities of such prfiwll necessity* as were fitted only 
to supply the elemental needs of the community’ for 
food, clothing anS shelter in their simplest forms, 
these productive ' energies^would be not only amply 
sufficient for this limited task, but if efficiently, indus- 
triously and thriftily employed, to produce also a 
large volume of additional futilities, the possession of 
which is ardently desired *as soon as the primal needs 
for existence are satisfied. 

Our investigation must, therefore, extend to the 
question of the efficiency ol a system of economic 
equality for (the distribution of utilities other than 
those of primal necessity ; and in examining utilities 
of this second <order, necessary for man as man, these 
objects of ^ his *•“ admiration, hope and love,” we fit 
once see that they have many properties aljx>gether 
different in kind from those elemental utilities which 
appertain to Jhe trough and the st^. Many of these 
secondary utilities capable of giving contentment to 
aspirations rather than to appetites are, incapable of 
distribution by division, so that if not sufficient in 
number to provide^ complete^ unit for distribution 
^0 each individual of which the coinmunity is made up, 
^ey cannot in the nature (A' things be distributed nn 
.conformity to a system of «economic equality. Of 
Jhis we have a classic mstance in the judgmeitt of King 
Solombif when the demand wal^ twice as large as the 
stpply, and tl^e p®mcif>lQ of economic equahty con- 
strained thf king to declare that,S^ confbrmity to Ithat 
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principle, the panicuiar utimy lor which there was such 
acfive demand •should be cUVided between the two 
claimants. , 

Xte utility being ki the form of a living child made 
the practice of economic quality impossible, so the 
king in the spirit of the tru® economist having ascer- 
tained where it wS.s likely t(f«aftord the most c^ntent- 
menf, and to have its intrfnsic andj)eculiar value most 
carefully pre^ferved and developed, decreed that it 
should be distributed unAjually to attain this truly 
economic ond. This classic example of the distribution 
of utilities is typical of another principle which, though 
not generally accepted by the advocates of economic 
e(fuality, has obtained a very considerable measure oi 
support from schools of thought antagonistic tc 
socialism. The principle referred to is that where a 
utility has been produced by* the labour and travail 
of an individual, the individual who^as borne the 
labour and travail has a prior claim to the enjoymeni 
of the utihty. From the point of view*of the economisi 
it must be admitted there*is much to say for such a 
principle of distribution as being likely to prove an 
incentive to increased production. There was a third 
way in which it* appears King Soloi^n might have 
distributed the utility of which the supply vias not 
equal to the riemand. It might have been given into 
the joint possession of the rival claimants, but that 
would have been so, to change Hie elemental nature of 
the utility as to render it incapable of supplying 
peculiar character of Jdie demand, and a similar 
, depreciation of value ’would have attended its being 
given iift® the possession of ea^h of the rival claimacts^ 
for equal periodsy^f time. The king’s judgment, 

^ therefore, commas itsbif \o ttfe economist aS^bne 
which distribute(^the utihty in the coiyiitio|i of the 
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whether referred to th# distribution df primal utilities 
such as eggs whilst they ai;e fresh, or those of the higher 
order, objec1;s of “admiration, hope and, love,’ V where 
their highest and peculiar value can be enjoyed ^in 
the fullest contentment/ * 

Many protagonists o9 socialism' would urge that 
although the king’| judgment might be in accofJance 
with economic law, it offended against “the higher law 
of Gocial justice which ddnands the abohshment of 
private property in general, and particularly regards 
the child as absolutely the property of the estate, emd 
the admission of any, private righ^ in the child as of 
the greatest danger to the most important of the stafe’s 
paramount interests, i.e. its development as a social 
community upon lines of economic equality. This 
is a question of morals, <■ and as such cannot be decided 
on economic (^inest* It is on the same plane as the 
feehng of jealousy and the sense of suffering injustice 
which we may suppose would rankle in the mind of the 
unsuccessfuj claimant fof the child; it constantly 
exists in the presence of unequal distribution of utilities, 
and from it springs the bitterest antagonism to the 
present order ^f society. Against this resentment of 
suppo-^ed moral injustice it is of no avail to urge 
conformity to economic efficiency, and however 
incompatible witli the latter economic equality may 
be, the socialist will (^orge that tjie moral superiority 
o| his system altogether outweighs any economic 
advantages which the systenf of individual ownership 
^may possess. 

Not to deal with tjus claim to moral srfperiority 
would fie'^to evades the most imP’^urtant issue between 
sod^lism and t}ie teistmg 'brder ^f society, or ^y 
modification, of that order which ?j’!ould TaU short of 
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the establishment of economic equality. Morals are 
relative to the cteature of whifih they are the attribute, 
and to the circumstances in ybich the creature is placed. 
Thos€fcof the,wolf must be wolfish if he is t6 be a perfect 
wolf ; thosei proper to the iamb are not to be desired 
for the watchdol guarding the sheep fold ; the modest 
silence and humility moral fn limes of peace, Shake- 
spe^e tells us, are immoral in^^e din of war. It 
may be predicated of almost any action that its morality 
or immorality depeiids on 1:he identity of the creature 
by which *it is performecf, or the conditions under 
which it fe done. 

Man, it has bee^ prevk)usly stated, is only man in 
so* far as he is different from the 6ther members of 
the animal kingdom, and the morality proper to man 
can only be exercised in circumstances and by conduct 
which display this difference, and the highest morality 
for man is that wherein this differenco is manifested 
in its most extreme form. One of the most marked 
divergences of man from the resb of the animal 
kingdom is his capacity fdr a sustained^ and widely 
diffused altruism, and a system of economic equality 
inasmuch as it diminished the motives to jealousy 
would deprive man of the opportunjJ:y of rejoicing 
in the good fortune of those members of the community 
who were m the possession of utilities which were 
denied to him. The same system would also preclude 
the voluntary prac^ce of selfTdenial in those ways 
which are only possible where there is difference jn 
Aonomic position. Another distinguishing feature of 
, human morality is the laying of plans for achieving, 
far-off jtersonal economic •enc^^. The more remote, 
those ends the greajSr the self-denial, abstJhence and 
jatient industry ^;mch the endeatouf to attain tttfem 
calls forth, Snd tl%* greater becomes the jiiffejence of 
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the morality exercised- fit>m that common to other 
members of the animal liingdom. Man is also pecufiar 
in his capacity for enjoying the possession of an 
unlimited variety of utilities, although the capacity 
is of extremely varied e:jctent, ranging irom barely 
more than the appetites* common to the higher forms 
of animal hfe to passionate delight in possessions 
altogether valueless ^ to the animal in man. ‘Such 
dehghts form, therefore, essential moral sanctions, 
distinguishing man from i^ie brute creation, and to 
the extent to which these are made impossible by a 
system of economic equality that system is destructive 
to human morality. Jt may be u|[ged that a system 
of economic equality by ‘taking away all incentive 
to individual industry, except the moral sense of duty 
to the community (inasmuch as the effect which any 
individual’s exertions *would'have on his persond 
share of the vttalth of the whole community would be 
so incalculably small as to be altogether outweighed 
by the pleasures of idleness) makes a great demand on 
the moral spns^ and necessitates a lively response to 
this demand as a condition of the commimity’s 
existence. That contention is perfectly valid, but the 
question is wh^her the morality it demands is morality ( 
proper to man. Certainly it is not peculiar to the 
human race, for it is displayed in its*’|nost highly 
developed form in the community life of insects, of 
which the bee and tiie ant afford the most perfect 
e3{:amples. * 

With these, this complete <|evotion of the individual 
do the community is generally supposed to be instinc-^ 
tk'e rather than conscipus, and it makes no dAnand on 
human nf&rality specially, and isSiherefore no incentive 
to'^e developipent^of ma:!' on tlte lines of his own 
peculiaj* divergence from the rest of^Ae aniftial kingdom,' 
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It has indeed been more perfedtly developed by insect as 
distinguished frofti human morklity, extending to the 
evolution of sexless toilers yrorking to maintain the 
community’s life. It appears, therefore, thkt a system 
of economic equality is as i^imoral for man as it is 
uneconomic, and> to the extent that the socialist 
postulates such a system,. socialism is antagonistic to 
the principles of life on this plag^, which has ever 
proceeded by the continual developijient of variation 
to permanent and increasj^g difference, as it has 
passed from the unity of protoplasm to the myriad 
forms of <life inhabiting our modem world. All 
socialists do not postulate absolute economic equality 
as in essential feature of their system* and in practical 
experiments this condition has been more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. It is even stated — 
with what degree of truth I d@ not know — that not 
every individual in Russia has equal cunmand over 
utilities, but that utilities are rationed in proportion 
to. merit, those who display an extraordinary degree 
of virtue being awarded economic priv^ileges beyond 
those* common to all the individuals forming the 
community. It appears, however, that if such dis- 
parity is permitted for any reason, thg logical basis 
of socialism is destroyed ! It ceases to differ Jrom 
other forms jui order ! The merits recognized and 
specially rewarded may not be the’ same as where 
governments are not ^ socialistic, , but there must be 
some test for discovering merit which is special, ancj 
where there is a valid t^t some of the subjects to 
jjrhom it is applied must be rejected, and success is * 
made the*- result of competition^ in flat contradiction . 
of the theory on whir/i the claim foy social if&^dlution 
is based. Indeed, such-»<L idise^d njw social orStir 
emerges but With n^%ew principles, and t^ere jp only 
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a change in the personalities administering it and in 
the tests by which competition is decided. A sociailism 
which demonstrates no new principle offers no field for 
theoretical ' analysis ; it* is entitled tq the ;f^rvent 
efforts of its partisans ip make it doniinant, but it 
can only commend itself to the impartial by the 
relative beneficence 6f its achievements in the life of 
the community wl^^e afiaks it administers. 



CaLVPTkR VII 

THfe S'JATE AND PlilVATE PROPERTY 

An enquiry into ^cialism \v^uld be incomplete^ which 
negldfcted the question di mor^l^y involved in the 
confiscation of what is commonly c^ed private prop- 
erty. There are, it^cannA be denied, many meh of 
goodwill who believe such confiscation to be robbery, 
offensive io that ideal of righteousness of which it is* 
man^s peculiar pri'^ege ^d duty to be the exponent, 
as* in the natural world he is the only being so far 
d^eloped as to be able to conceive of so exalted an 
idea. There is a conception of the rights of property 
which regards them as not only sacred and inviolable, 
but as so absolute and complete as to gite full sanction 
to the claim to do what one lijjes with one’s own. To 
auch a conception restriction is t)ppression and 
socialism plunder. A claftn so absolute, whether 
allowable or not in certain forms of property, is so 
far-reaching in its consequences when advanced in 
communities whose economic developn^nt has reached 
the stage where the proprietary nghts of individuals 
condition nQf only their own fives but directly and 
indirectly the fives of all the other members of the 
community, that tl^e community is compelled in 
self-defence to scmtinize most rigorously the title 
uhder which the property is held. History teaches us 
^that mankind has in the past held widely divergent 
convictions as to what constituted a valj^ title 'to 
absolute ownership, /nd has by m^hns of thS ] uncial 
authority vested irj* its gol»«mme»f exercised a deter- 
mining jurisJfictior ^ to what were and wh|t were 
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not allowable subject^, fer such proprietary " rights, 
and the factors which must be present to establish 
the validity^ of a claim ta exercise them. One o| the 
most commonly admitted subjects for private owner- 
ship with the fullest and most unrestricted proprietary 
rights is that of the individu?! in his^oW life and limb ; 
yet hfs title has not always been accepted. In ipany 
states parents have^cen invested with such proprietary 
rights in their offspring, and in the 'case of slaves 
the proprietary rights over body and soul, as far as 
the latter could be made a subject of (Conveyance, 
have been vested in owners other than tnem^elVes. 
States have alsp invariabfy claimed under circum- 
stances of national danger to override their people’s 
private rights to life and limb, and have enfoited 
military service for the safety of the community. 
Under such circumstances also the title to private 
proprietorship in utihties has been held to be inferior 
to the paramount title of the state, which has by 
forced dispossession obt^ed the means to achieve 
its defensive or aggressive purpose. The title to 
private property in land has commonly been* held 
to be only a title to a more conditional ownership 
than that of vomnodities, and ha^ entailed liability 
to ptiblic service, but the tendency in later times, 
and particularly in such countries as the* United States 
of America, has been to allow to conditional ownership 
in land closer confdrmity to tkai recognized in the 
case of commodities. Responsible governments have 
always exercised the powers to take from individu^s 
private property for the purposes of the state ; indeedf 
it seems^at the title to* ownership has always been 
regarded as conditional end hmitkj by the overlordship 
of the state, btit absolute^^as bqjreen ipdividual.and 
individual. ' Th^e appears to Ire sound reason in 
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equity for this lipiitation of private proprietary rights, 
for the citizens have, as a rule, looked to the state to 
defeud those rights against^ encroachment or ravage, 
and if lhat responsibility is placed on the state it may 
juJtly take itie Resources with which to discharge the 
responsibility fron\ those ^or *whom the responsibility 
is accepted. It may be yrged that this is true for 
purposes of pglice and the maiftwnance of military 
forces, but is not true wheji extended to the confiijca- 
tion of the property* of the industrious and thrifty 
in favour of the idle and extravagant, and that such 
confiscation is plunder to^which neither the power of 
th^ state nor its la^s can give th*e character of justice. 
Yet it is not possible to plunder an individual of what 
he*has never possessed, and the state has never ad- 
mitted proprietary righis except as subject to the 
reservation that its own were ina^jena]jle and para- 
mount. It appears, therefore, that however impolitic 
the state may be in exercising !ts suprjme title to the 
property within its jurisdic^on in favpur of the idle 
and extravagant, and to the detriment of the indus- 
triousluid thrifty, it is but dealing with what is and 
always has been its own. The question is one of 
policy, and should be decided by tlie political sa^city 
I of its government, on which in democratic slates 
every individual exercises an equal •influence. Most 
important, therefore, is the training of the lieges to 
be wise and sagacious,* and it foUofi^s^that the education 
of ^outh is one of the primal services which it is the duty 
of the state to render, aAd which is of at least equal 
importan(^e with that of police as a safeguard to H^e * 
limited proprietorshin enjoyed t>y jndividuRlg -whose 
possessions have cai^ have ^^j^o other effeetive 
security but lhat ^^hich the state* guarantees. 

The most active and continuous educational for?e 
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is environment ; it coqiAences before birth ahd con- 
tinues as long as life lasts, and as tfie supreme need 
of the stat#^ is for contented, loyal, strong and^ wise 
citizens, the exercise of its paranfount title to property 
of all kinds ki wisely conceived measiflres to cr^te 
a fit environment, to ^i^^?an(Je the confentment, loyalty, 
and ^sdom of its dtizens, is the first of its duties^. 

This environmeaf cannot under the present sys- 
tem of society begin to pe approached without the 
enactment of a statutory emininwim wage. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ECONO^yCS AND FORCES 

We teive seen that economic eqj;l|lity, however pro- 
duced or maintained, is antagonistic to economic 
efficiency, and equally so \o the morality proper* to 
man, i.e. the developmen{ of those pecffiiar racial 
features ii» which he diverges farthest from the other * 
memlJers of the animal khigdonj. 

Rejecting, therefore, economic Equality as the 
sohition of the problem, let us reason together on the 
steps proper to be taken, in a community of individuals 
unequal in their possession and control of economic 
products and forces, to improve nfan’s^environment, 
bringing to it “ sweetness and light,” and so forwarding 
hir development in so much of his Mfe as lives by 
“admiration, hope and lo\^” To the extent that 
wise ^onomics may provide the means to forward 
these moral ends which are seen to be the most import- 
ant purpose of the»hfe of man — he being the organism 
which as a result of countless ages 8f development has 
* acquired a cf\pacity beyond that of any other form of 
animal hfe to manifest these moralattriSutes— economics 
must be a moral science, and oi^r investigation must 
extend to the use 'of economic factors to advance 
thfese moral qualities of 'Jadmiration, hope and love.” 
We win consider the first of these — admiration. This 
in man as^we know him has*a f^tal opposite^ jealousy, 
so fatal indeed as utterly to destroy the capSteit^ for 
admiration and to pervert^alf thail* shpuld feed it fo 
monstrous iilbrease^ W its own malignant growth; 
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the growth which exptestes itself in*varying tlegr^es 
of malignancy, from that of a grudging spirit of de- 
traction to a passionate hatred active in the infliction 
. of every form of malevolent injfory upop the, object 
of its resentmept. 

So strong may be smd often is jealcfasy, and so fatal 
in its^ effects on man"s Evolution, 'that the extent to 
which a people hajfi^ither consciously or instinctively 
used any and every means adapted to eliminate its 
infl'aence has been the fattor which has determined 
the dignity of that people m the plane of evolutionary 
’ life. Unless it be kept under some restraint combina- 
tion is impossible. By it tht large^ and best equipped 
armies may be rendered impotent. It has lost countlfess 
campaigns, robbed the years saved from war of the 
blessings of peace and maimed the feet of progress. 
To-day it stalks through the land feeding upon and 
feeding injustice, ‘strong with the garnered evils of 
a thousand years to, strangle the blessings of the 
dawning era if* their birth. It is small matter for 
wonder that iflany, recognizing the baleful effects of 
jealousy in man’s history, should choose the m^^rality 
of the bee and the ant, and seek to escape from as 
much of the qirse of jealousy as rooted in unequal 
possfssion of weal^h, even if escape be at the cost of 
all such food for admiration, all such flight of the^ 
eyes as the splendours of wealth joined with genius 
and art makes manifest on the, earth. But this is a 
retrograde solutiott. It would strip the wings of the 
eagle and share its feathers ^amongst the fowls of tiie 
t barnyard, spread the song of the lark evenly over the 
cfoak of ^he raven, forbid marble and colour to Michael 
Angf lo ‘"because bf the scarcitj^ of bricks and wall 
paper, forbid the* bmlding of ai^hips that all may 
have gaper.and string for kites, dScaree th&t none slioulU 
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possess a Roll? Royce in ^rder that .everyone may 
have a wheelbarrow. But jealousy means more than 
this— it cares not for adding to the supply of wheel- 
barfoys, but it cares^ost vehemently that none should 
possess a ^oUs Royce. The science of economics 
tries to balance^the utility the Roll§ Royce against 
the utility of a«wheelltan»vv* and is conceded in 
suppl 3 dng both in the fuBest me^ure possible to the 
conununity’s #need. Inasmuch* as discontent with 
the distribution of wealtlf is caused by jealousy.and 
, seeks to ^press its51f by the impoverishment of the 
wei^thy, it is uneconomic and contrary to the morality, 
propifer to man. On th# other hand, all discontent 
which has its root in conviction that the distribution 
oj wealth is not that best fitted to enrich the life of 
the community by providing the constant food for* 
its ‘‘admiration, hope •and Ipve,” is at least evolu- 
tionary discontent, and to the extent that it expresses 
itself in wisely ordered effort to improve that distri- 
l^ution is as noble in conduct^as it i%pure in motive. 
The enquirer in seeking to* preserve the present and 
alsQ^the evolutionary benefits attending upon the 
existence in the community of natural and acquired 
physical, mental„or spiritual superiority, as also those 
utilities which are in themselve# so ^are and ^costly 
as to be impossible of production in so large a quantity 
as to supply the demands of the •whole community 
for their enjoyment, must depend for his success upon 
finding means to secure that excellence is the food of 
admiration, and that |rom it aspiration derives its 
spur, and that it is not perverted to the nourishment 
•of jealoii^ fatal in its imfluence upon the evolution 
of the race. 

History and observatio%tAch Jhat at differenf times 
•affti in varying degrees and circumstances excellence 
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has achieved ks proper* end with more or less fullness. * 
The institution of chivalry aimed artSsecuring that 
honour depended upon the honouring of the honour- 
able ; the btave and strong who had only his cptffage 
and strength was but a doughty churl, but if he admirad 
the brave he had the beginnings of honour, and if he 
loved this opponent for liis*bravery and strength he 
might aspire to the^jfature of a perfect knight. 'If he 
dressed the wounds of his rival, nursed him to health, 
nourished him to strength^ armed him for the field 
and fought him fairly on ‘the appointed day he was. 
approved a perfect gentleman, who judgod by the 
standard of the jealou^is but^God’s ywn fool. Religion, 
to the extent tha*t it taught and could move men ^;o 
rejoice with the rejoicing, to weep with the unfortunate, 
to love one’s neighbour as oneself, and that greatness 
was measured by service, burilt up jealousy in the fire 
of a divine pa^sion.^ But chivalry is but the fashion of 
a far off day, and religion we are told, but a fable 
cunningly devised to rob the poor of the luxury -^i 
hating the rich. • The Red Flag has supplanted the Red 
Cross, the Rock of Ages is submerged in the waters of 
bitterness, and the wise student of the gospel according 
to Marx has nonuse for the Gospel according to John ; 
so th^ economist mhst look elsewhere for the sanction 
to urge the community to follow in the pj»,th of man’s 
proper evolution.* There still remain some spheres 
of activity in which tq some extent admiration attends 
upon excellence ; great singers, actofs, artists, musicians 


and scientists are sometimes •^.^saved from jealousy Of 
gach other’s fame by admiration of their talents. 
Then we have the gregt army of sportsmen,* wherein 
a man heust play the game, and\to be a bad loser is 
toi)e a bad spo^smen, thcFcgh he who does not play 
to win^is no sportsman at all.* It exists only* to* 
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di^com relative inequality and finds its chief delight in 
exaltation of-ftfe successful cdmpetitor. The aspirant 
for honour in the world of sport must look to have his 
evefy, mists^e and tshortchming proclaifhed far and 
wide; and he must admire the prowess of his successful 
rival or suffer contempt to te added to* the disappoint- 
ment of his proved inf&oiity. It were wel^ if we 
could from the world of •sport how to exclude 

jealousy from# the social system. 

Evidently it is not necessary to exclude inequality 
eto exclude jealousy, neither is competition the root 
from wlikh it must inevitably spring, for the world 
of s^ort exists bqt to make ipequality manifest by 
irfcreasing the strenuousne^s of comf)etition till failure 
i^ forced upon the unsuccessful, yet the brotherliness 
and good fellowship of the company of sportsmen is 
proverbial, so there mdst be conditions under which 
both competition and inequality* maj exist to the 
nourishment of admiration ^rather than jealousy. 
On the introduction of these conditioms into the social 
system its betterment depends. Th^ will probably 
be fQ?.md the same as were sought for in chivalry and 
proclaimed in religion though called perhaps by different 
names. One of ithese conditions without which no 
sport can exist, and without wWlch all sport jvbich 
takes the f?fm of physical conflict becomes brutahty, 
is fair play ; in chivalry it was called "honour, in religion 
it is called righteousness. 

Then let the uplfolders of tne pjesent social system 
s^;e to it that if it is to discover and maintain inequality 
it is by methods which are fair, honourable and right j 
’^eous. Tii^re is no game without its rules, the rules^ire 
made by the players of the game, end the* filter, the 
more comprehensive andith^mqr§ rigorously applied 
*theV are the hobler i^the game. When chiyahy had its 
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laws conceivecj and enforqpd in honoul, then ncgie but ' 
the dishonourable couM be jealous^^nf its heroes. 
Religion, with its rule enjoining that the greatest 
should serve the least, suffered^ not from jedcmsy, 
although one star exceeded another in*, glory. I^t 
us turn our thoughts baft to the labour orator who 
proclaimed that the Vorkefs had •achieved political 
liberty and would ^smploy,, this to attain economic 
liberty. The latter^is self demonstrated as impossible 
in a world in which effort is the price appointed to be 
paid for life. Some of us have n6 great likijig fftr that. 

. word “ liberty ” ; it belongs to so dubious a f.ompaijy ; 
it is first cousin to licence,*) goes hand in hand* with 
licentiousness, and has s6 often foregathered with 
anarchy. Cain claimed its prerogative to relieve hgn 
* from responsibility when he asked if he were his 
brother’s keeper, and ijt is evfer the plea of him who 
claims to do wLiat ke likes with his own. The players 
of the game who are called to appoint the law-makers 
for the game d<> not acliieve liberty, but the respon^- 
bility of power to ensure that the laws shall be such as 
will clearly demonstrate the superiority of the excfiHent, 
encourage all degrees of talent, see that the learner 
learns what is helpful, and that all things are so ordered 
th^jt yie standard of play is always rising, that jealousy 
is dnven out and kept out of the bnojherhood of 
players, overwhdmed in the enthusiasm of good 
fellowship. If this aim, and a considerable measure of 
its achievement, ia not too high iov the “ flannelled 
fools at the wicket, muddiet^ oafs at the goal ” is €t 
impossible to the high-brows whose intellectual 
eminence has outgrown Uie law and the, prophetsf 
pricked ifelfe beautiful bubbles of JPlato, put away the 
childfsh fancies^ oft ^he •Kingdom of Heaven, Imows 
chivalry as a fantastic dream, Iwn of privilege hn<f 
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lujniry, and is VWse with alljhe wisdompf Haeckel and 
of Marx, pasiiCnate with th^ righteous fury of Lenin 
and Trotsky ? 

Pfeijiaps it is impossible to the intellectual, but thank 
IJeaven tha intellectual are still in the minority, and 
are not likely to have muct^to do with the promulga- 
tion of laws in the imm*edkLt^ future. The ijfitional 
constituency is the sambas prorides the law-makers 
for the national games, its electors want fair play and 
team play, they know that heavy wei^ts should not 
, box hSr th^ light weight belt, neither should millionaires 
lift the lainimum wage, yet they like a league match,, 
and Vould not brejik up »cup t§am to share its players 
amongst their workshop fifteens. * 

^They loathe the selfish player, and will have none 
of him who does not play for his side, and, above all,' 
they know that as a sdfish captain in play can wreck 
the finest team, so in work a selfish ca}>tain can wreck 
the finest industry, yet neither team nor industry is 
the property of its captain, though tl^ success of both 
depends upon his competence. So they will not seek 
to abolish captaincy but to devise tests to ensure that 
it is unselfish and competent, serving the team and 
community with singleness of purpose, to the advantage 
of each in its proper field of achi^erfent. Th^w,orl (3 
of sport hf,s^*additional machinery which it uses to the 
attainment of most important ends* the machinery oi 
the handicap. Every committee of a golf clul 
knows that the handcap is the most powerful engine 
hr raising the general standard of play and promoting 
good fellowship amongst its members. By it the minus 
^fifteen 19^ is enabled to join in friendly ’companionship 
with plus four, stimulating him tor improvejfis game 
by the fear of defeat a^ flnd^ig Ijis own inSentive 
‘in* the hoj)e of victory. But the handicap must be 
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fair and the handicapper instructed, or comra^eslvp 
will be eaten up of jealo&sy. 

The social system has its machinery for handicap 
in taxation, 'which if used* fairlyr and widely f 9 r Ithe 
benefit of the community^ will increase the spirit of 
comradeship amongst its members, giving hope to 
those v^ho would otherwifie 6e hopdess, and spurring 
to renewed effort th^e who would idly repose on ‘their 
assured position. Let the electors look Co it that this 
is done. If it is possible in ‘the parliament of the golf 
club it cannot be impossible in that of the nation., 
The principle is the same, for as the handicap is for 
the benefit of club life and hidividijal chagrin thereat 
makes a bad sportsman, so resentment of taxation, If 
for the benefit of national life, makes a bad citizen. 
As being a good sportsman does not depend on strength 
or expertness but on< playing the game feiirly in 
accordance with th^e rules, unselfishly and without 
jealousy in a spirit of true comradeship, admiring all 
excellence, and 'doing the utmost in his power for 
the team, so beihg a good citizen depends on the same 
qualities, and all men of good will must unite in 
advancing them. 

Righteous la>/^ for the state, the purposes to which 
taxation may be justly applied, and the incidence of 
its levy, may be summed up as all such-Taws and 
purposes as advands man on the lines of his own peculiar 
evolution, the development of the moral qualities of 
“ admiration, hope* and love ” ; ^the incidence of 
taxation should be such as, wjpilst preserving as far aS 
i(S compatible with the physical and moral health of 
the** community all th^t is^ worthy of admiration in^ 
rare ai^d splendid utility, should so operate as to handi- 
cap fairly the ppss66^^ion**offutility in every form or 
measure^ to convince every citizen that he has an equal ' 
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share*in the rjghteous hopa of advancing on the lines 
of man’s evolution, and of entering into his 

reward step by step as he advances. The parliament 
of the golf .club caft give the limit man the rational 
hop^ of winning the cup, ^d thereby, make comrades 
and friends of the extre^es^oi^its membership if only 
they be good sportsmen ; By the same principles, as 
wisely and honestly applied, parliament of the 
nation may ifiake comrades and frien^? of its richest 
and poorest citizens^ if their standard of citizenship is 
► equal to their sportsmanship. If it be not, let good 
citi^ns llrork to make it so, by the same means as 
sjxirtsmen improve their %ames, by just laws faithfully 
administered, directed with singleness of purpose to 
the advancement of the community, and by taxation 
to provide all that will help that advancement, levied 
with a fairness that gives to* all men hope, yet does 
not so confiscate from the wealthy is tolbake impossible 
all magnificent productions erf art and industry that 
^(X)d citizens should admire, * 

Our own times are the Best of the* times that have 
been, richest in opportunities for good citizenship; 
the worst of the times which shall be, for never before 
has every citizen^had equal powers in iraming the laws 
of citizenship, and all the times which come afjer will * 
inherit th^ rfruit of our labours. 

On the statute book have been placed the Factory 
Acts, redeeming children from the status of slaves and 
women from that m beasts of butden ; the Education 
?Vcts, which though perhaps incapable of educating 
^ because we have not yet discovered what education i§, 
at leasi? marked the recognition by the^ state that... 
education as far as it was understood was of its 
proper functions ; and th% rfealt4i*A(rfs for preventing 
physical infection, ^ome would pass acts for pjeserving 
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moral health/ if we c^tfid only dec^Je what ccfti- 
stituted infection malignant to morals. It has been 
reported froi^i Russia that the epoch making disco^^ 
has been made, that this infectfon is in? freedom of 
speech I It was previously reported^ in Italy to be 
blasphemy that the wor^ goes round the sun ; Pilate 
was caCJed upon to ^agnose it with results that^bave 
not redounded to hi/honour."' On the whole, therefore, 
the citizens art; perhaps wis£:r. to wait for further light 
and* to go slowly in the matter ef Morals, Health of, 
Acts. 

We had the Married Woi^en’s Property Act, jvfien 
the group of the., community to w^iom the marr5dijg 
of heiresses was such a remote possibility as to offer 
c small opportunity of a successful career was able fo 
exert its influence on legislation. Last, but by no 
means finally, ^r tlje laws which shall come must grow 
out of the laws which are, in the Old Age Pension 
and the Insurance Acts the world-old query of Cain 
was answered iij the affirmative, and the soul of tfie 
people of Britain by its King, its Lords and its Commons 
declared that man is his brother’s keeper. 

In these latest and best of all times man has yet 
known, the British,, people has striven to make its 
taxation just in its objects, and fair in its incidence ; 
it has levied it ^r purposes which mai.e for man’s 
proper evolution, the increase of his divergence from 
the other forms of animal life, a^id its attempts to 
place the incidence of its handicap so as to advanc^e 
the community in “ admiration, hope and love,” are 
v/o^y of Messrs. Wetherby or Admiral Rouse. What 
’ though .,sonie of u^ think our whisky and hhir should 
be.eaci^r^ come by ? M?jiy think' that we ought not 
to be able to get'theifi at alll'but, feappily, |he most are, 
sure that good feljowship lies in the sweet reasonableness 
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that allows jAe use of ^atever Mother Earth 
provides to dHke glad the heart of man 
*|uch then has been dope by our la\?f to further 
the achrancement of “the conunimity on man’s peculiar 
e^^l^ftionary path, and our poHtical system is such 
that the laws ^e alwa}^ approaching to a full and 
correct expression of what in the convinced bulief of 
the co mm u n ity is justice ilnd mcdvs for righteousness. 
This is so generally recogpized as truathat we find 
to-day very little discontent with our laws, and' all 
the fiercest resentment and bitterest controversy rages 
arcftipd out social conditions and the economic system 
or lack of system by whicK, these social conditions are 
b^eved to be produced. 



CHAPTER IJC 

TOE TRUE lAW OF WAGES 

It is 00 extravagant 'statement thkt the wealth pro- 
duced by the com^inity oould be easily three hues 
greater than jt is if we could get such t general belief 
in the justice of its distribution as we have in the 
justice of our laws. It is a strange thing that whilst 
' we are all convinced wages should be fair, tiiere is .not 
any commonly accepted sttindard^ rule, or measure, 
by which their fairness or unfairness can be decided, 
either in an individual case or even as a gene5.al 
proposition. Amongst the earlier economists the 
Ricardian — so-called — ^law of wages, i.e. that “the 
natural rate of wages is the least that will support the 
worker and enable l^im to perpetuate his kind” 
received unchallenged assent. It might be the natural 
law of wages, but it was^ in flat contradiction to the 
law of man’s development as recorded in its history 
on our planet, wherein man’s constantly increasing 
divergence from other contemporary forms of animal 
life the most outstanding feature most certainly 
recorded. 

If Ricardo’s Ve the law of wages, then wages are 
fatal to man’s proper evolution. The whole school 
of socialist philosophers reco^izing this logically 
demanded the abohtion oft wages, and whilst the 
^^economist and the socialist were spinning theories 
about tw(j non-existent and mutually abortive world!, 
the ^4:1 of the w^ld which was real were left to spend 
their lives in wasting Conflict instead of productive 
industry, aijd their hearts in hatibd instead of enteHn|f 
70 
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into that “a^niration, hftnp and loVe” of which 
millions of of evolution had unfolded the possi- 
bUky. Professor Jevons in 1871 announced the true 
law oi wag^ that ‘^the wages of a working man are 
ukirilately coincident mt]\ what he 4 )roduces, after 
the deduction W rent, jta^tfes.and the interest on 
capital,” and Processor F. Walker, of H^ard, 
in ft76 wrote that “wages are^wi any philosophical 
view of the sut)ject paid o^t of the product of present 
industry, and henc^ production furnishes the true 
eneasure of wages.” Both these writers were regarded 
as ccjnonfic heretics for their denial of the Ricardian ' 
theory which had»held ui^chaltenge^d sway for forty 
years, and although there is to-day common acceptance 
0 ^ their fundamental conclusions, which should have 
been epoch-making in ^the relations of capital and 
labour, failure to recognize thhir impc^tance, and to 
apprehend the corollary that wages are part of the 
profits, has allowed anarchy to persist in the Industrial 
W6rld with untold loss to the community. The fact 
that wages are commonly p!dd at shorter intervals of 
time than those at which the remaining portion of 
the profit is distributed, tends to obscure their essential 
identity of char^tcter. We spea^ ^ profits after 
deducting wages, but wages are an interim dividend 
paid out of'<»&umed increase of value jproduced, and as 
such, they are as much a part of the profits as is the final 
dividend distributed ^fter the totd increase of value 
has been ascertained. If the inferim dividend of 
of^iinary parlance absorbs all the profits produced 
there can be no final dividend, but we do, not therefore^ 
call the interim dividend palt of»the Mst of the manu- 
facture, and it is just as inccyrect to call wagl^art 
of the cost even if all the profits "fitockiced were paid 
away in wag^. From the point of view of the hurestors 
^\m)2opp. 
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of capital in industry, are part \'f costs, but not 
so with reference to the community* a whole, to 
whom the piatter of supreme importance is thatr for 
the given combination of capital aid labqur empldyed> 
the productionwof utihties ^^hould be made the greatest 
possible. It is the c'^pital invested' and labour em- 
ployed which are the cost of production, while the 
increased value produced constitutes the profit, and 
to anyone hn'i the investors and workmen concerned, 
other things being equal, ‘ it is immaterial how the 
profits are shared between the investors and workitier 
the two partners who have produced them. ^ « 

The most active cause of destructive strife in the 
economic life of to-day is the failure to realize that all 
production is partnership production, that all which 
can be shared by workmen and investors together is 
the increase of value produced by their partnership, 
i.e. the profits, and that these rise and fall with the 
efficiency and productiveness of the industry. There 
is no doubt that the fallacy that wages are part of the 
cost of production is vefy commonly held with most 
disastrous results to the community, and that a large 
superstructure of logically deduced theory and practice 
is based on thi«i fundamental error.' It is also obvious 
that the more logical the deduction from a false pre- 
mise the more contradictory it must in^\itably be to 
essential fact, and if the fact be one which concerns 
more nearly than my other such important matters 
as the income anid cost of hving of every member of 
the community, it is one that has more than acadefnic 
e interest, beipg no question of correct terminology, but 
of th^ essential oatupe of Ihe material meane by which 
thei^people hve.* Trades commonly have their 
origin in and nsauftain their currency by the strength of 
their (jappeal to the self-interest of thSse by whoin 
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they \ie accej^ed as true* ^t may b*e that it is an 
ignorant an?l*^sliortsighted conceptioa of self-interest ^ 
ti^hich they appeal, bu^ beliefs which, are founded 
on igiioranci or narfow views are, as a rule, held with 
the ‘greatest tenacity, andi where their denial would 
entail loss of projgerty or,piivilege are supported with 
the ^utmost intensity of passion. The purpf>se for 
whict capital and labouf are £!^lied to industry is 
to increase vllue, and unless the^^ resuit of the ioint 
application is an increase of value, capital and laoour 
»:ir» wasteld, the interim dividend paid to the workers 
as*w|iges*is paid out of ^capital, the investor suffers 
loss of capital and profit, aftd tjie community is 
impoverished by a part of its productive resources 
being unproductively employed. Supposing the par-* 
ticular industrial activity produced some value, it is 
evident that if the labour and capital employed to 
produce this were reduced to sucli an extent as to 
be no larger than that employed in other industrial 
adtivities in producing equivalent utihties, the venture 
would have been profitable ^instead of unprofitable to 
all concerned, which is but another way of saying 
that by reducing the cost of production an unprofitable 
industry can be Aade profitable j:o fche investor, the 
workman, and the community. The interest Si the 
community h every industrial vei^ure is the most 
comprehensive of the three, and therefore the com- 
munity forms a th^cd and most important partner 
t^ether with capital an^ labour ; indeed, the interest 
of the community is tHk only one of the three the 
advantage of which can be forwarded, by increased 
efficiency* alone, and thereftre it is Ae interest^ which 
the economist should study Jp further, and ^^h jt 
is the province of tjje stftesmai!*to •protect against 
loss and de^mental contrivance. It^is obvious that 
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a combination of laboun aihd capital iv tne monopoly 
production of an article of great uiihty might by 
studied inefiFxiency so reduce supply in the pres^i^e 
of active demand as by raising ^ces to f give to the 
industry a pseudo profitableness increasing with the 
cost of production, and flaking its^gain out of every 
loss it ^could contrive to inflict upon the community. 

A combination allft to restrict the sujpply of labour 
in ^ particular industry might also secure to the 
workmen increase of wages, up to the point that the 
, share of the profits paid as wages absorbed all but'th^ 
barest margin of the increajied value produced by 'the 
enterprise. This/ however, as lonfe as the eflicienpy 
of labour was maintained, would not increase the 
' cost of production, although the labourer would hate 
appropriated the joint earnings of labour and capital, 
thereby disporjessmg the investor, and would by so 
doing prevent the investment of any additional 
capital in the industry,* and also cause the withdrawal 
of that already invested so far as such withdrawal 
might be possible. It is evident, therefore, that the 
fallacy that wages are part of the cost of production 
is one that the investor is particularly interested in 
having accepted as widely as possible, for thereby he 
obtains a sanction for the payment of flower wages, ^ 
which, supposing the price of the product 'to be main- 
tained at the same level, adds to the yield of his 
investment, and if^e®pass on to the consumer by means 
of a reduction in the price pf the commodity some of 
the gain he has made by redilcing wages, the consumer 
'also is interested in the maintenance of the fallacy 
that wagfes are ^art ‘of tfie cost of produtlion. The 
oom^nity, however, is only interested collectively 
that production shcJuld be^so ordered that the utpiogt 
increase in® utilities should be secured tha use of 
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tj^e skill, the'Inergy and^the capital, available, and 
the commuili3i/*is therefore ap partner in the threefold 
c^bination, which were it sufficiently informed of 
the^ facts in any question concerning the apportioning 
of the incrdksed value created by the employment of 
la1)our and capital, could •be relied dpon to make a 
just division of ihat iribrensdli value so m^iifestly 
fain as to be acceptable* to employer and employed 
alike. * 

That this may be possible the coSimunity must 
^have its .representatives, with a deciding power on 
ev|ry council, however constituted, for the fixing, 
of wtges, so that profits may be fairly shared between 
labour and capital, and the council* must have access 
to the fullest and most reliable records and accounts 
connected with the industry in order that a just* 
division may be made. Already for assessment of 
income tax the financial history ef e^ry person and 
every joint stock enterprise, inust be disclosed to the 
Crmmissioners of Inland Revenue ii^ the interest of 
the state, in order to secure the fair apportionment of 
taxation, this having been adjudged by the legislature 
to be an object of such importance as to warrant 
compulsory disclosure of financial conditions. It is 
only a development of the same^prificiple to extend 
this national exercise of investigation for the purpose 
of adjustment of wages. The development of public 
joint stock companies with the compulsory publication 
of their balance sh<3ets and pro*fit*and loss accounts, 
vdiich has now extended until there is no field of 
commercial activity in which they are not represented, 
i!as provided a source from.which councils could obtain 
the data* on which to base their alvards. * IJ^mbtless 
in many cases company *ac^ouijte ye presented -in 
suoh a form as to obscure, as far as is possible with 
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the performanoe of their ^statutory toligation», the 
real conditions under which they aretijjprating, but 
the essential purpose of the Companies Acts wa^^^jp 
assure to the*icommunity thfi safegjjard of the publicity 
sought to be evaded, and the interests of*commercjfil 
morality alone demand thfit the measures intended by 
the legislature to secure* publicity •should be made 
effective by supplementary legislation, and this qtiite 
apart from th^ importance of such datft for the fair 
allocation of the profits of infiustrial enterprise. There 
is no doubt that the capitalist engaged in an exc^- 
tionally profitable industry may be personally inter- 
ested in keeping its prosperity secif t, both froifl the 
workmen employed thereih and from the pubhc*; 
but it is to the interest of the community that th^ 
'earnings in every branch of industrial activity should 
be matter of public knowledge in order that capital 
and labour ma^ b€ directed to the most profitable 
spheres of emplo5anent. A twofold advantage would 
accrue to the community by this transference of capital 
and labour to more profitable employment — one the 
greater productiveness of its industrial resources, and 
the other a reduction in price of the particular com- 
modity due to the competition caused by the increased 
supply available^ (Sne of the most fruitful causes of 
labour unrest is the feeling that it is hoodwinked and 
exploited behind ^a cloud of secrecy (maintained for 
its undoing) so that it jis apparent that the community, 
the economist in the interest oT efficiency, and the 
exchequer in the interest of se(^iring equitable taxatioik, 
^e deeply concerned that absolute publicity should 
be given to thfe financid conditions obtaininj^in every 
spher^^of *comm^’cial activity. Whatever may or 
mky ^not be faif w^gesV tke first step necessary to 
arrive at their definition is to protide effective couirciU 
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on wfiich emppyer, wor^an and Qommunity are 
represented^^ latter witii^a preponderating voice 
bciQguse its interests are all in the direction of economic 
effitiepcy, and full ^ccess*must be givefl to correct, 
cqpiprehensfve and lucid accounts of all financial 
matters obtaining in the •particular "industry under 
consideration. Smch codhcils would then be |o con- 
stitftted and equipped, that tl^ decisions at which 
they arrived would have so unimpeachable a sanction 
as to command the support of all unprejudiced jnen 
.o^oodwill; and t&e problem of fair wages, if not 
finally solved, would be always approaching mor& 
nearly to a per^ct solfttion ,by reason of regular 
peaceable adjustment instead of cA’ canny, lock-out 
and strike, which must always waste the resources 
of the community and maim its activities. • 

The principle of collective bargaining for adjusting 
wages is now so universally advocated by labour 
leaders, it has obtained so thoroughly the convinced 
adherence of the great mass of woikmen, besides a 
very considerable acceptaijce amongst employers of 
labour in all industries wherein large numbers are 
employed, that the time has come when wages may 
quite conveniently be adjusted by councils for par- 
ticular trades, with a reasonable^hofe that, prj)vided 
the rate fixed were manifestly fair, the awards of such 
councils would be received with a sufficient measure of 
consent to prevent conflicts disastrous to employers, 
workmen and the ddmmunity. • 

^ The crux of the mat1|!r lies in the provision “ mani- 
festly fair.” This provision is impossible if there is an^ 
Secrecy or^ concealment of the e^ings ih the particular 
industry under consideration, and*The counai]^ judg- 
ments can only be reasogably ^iv^d at if f^cious 
•gumptious of the nature of wages are excluded from 
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the minds of ita members, that it is^f fundamental 
necessity to obtain geifferal acceptanJ^^f the truth 
that wages form no part of the cost of producjjgjst. 
That the coiftrary assumption has J)een and is so largely 
held even by unprejudiced enquirers, make^b exhaufctye 
investigation iinperative jf the true mature of wages 
is to ]pe established as generally accepted truth. 
To this end I woul^ consider the facts which* are 
commonly held to support the fallacy. ^ It is evident 
that^if a certain industry ifbeds for its operation the 
use of a steam engine, the coal burnt in generating thg, 
«team forms part of the cost of production again if 
instead of steam power, hor^s were^used for the^ame 
purpose, the forage and stabling of the horses would 
rightly be included in the costs. One might go furthej 
' and admit that if the power were furnished by slaves, 
the food and housing oi the shives would be correctly 
included in the^ costs. We have in this last instance 
arrived at conditions under which human beings are 
living in exact economic conformity to what Ricardo 
formulated as the natural rate of wages. It is evident 
then that any payment in the name of wages below 
the Ricardian rate, and up to and including that rate 
is part of the cost of production, i.e* the maintenance 
cost 0 ^ feeding aftd Housing the same number of slaves. 
This is part of the cost of production, and any reduction 
therein reduces costs. 

Horses and slaves, however, are both equally the 
chattels of their owners, and cottlttionly as a form of 
highly valuable property carefully nurtured, main- 
tained in health, and provided with food and shelter 
sufficient to preserve their value. As beasts of burdeiff 
horses^<an5 the Stole "may have been true of slaves 
when* slave labpuiv ^wa^ customary) are frequently 
bought for use during a period temporary activity 
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in a1:ertain ii|5ustry, and^sold again tat the close of 
that periods quite commonl/ after an interval of rest 
specially high feeding to enhance their saleable 
Where sucl^ a perfod of activity has been met 
•the employment of wage-paid labour at what 
Ricardo terme(>the natur^jrate, it is evident that the 
labourer is in a worse position than the horse^ or the 
slavft ; for as soon as his*servic^ are no longer imme- 
diately profitable he is dismissed witl^ut any means 
of support, whereas th^ horse or the slave being 
c,^uable« property is preserved in good health and 
condition until profitable employment for either is 
again possible. . • 

If the abolition of the status bf slavery were a 
.warrantable interference by the legislature with the 
rights of private property on humanitarian grounds,* 
such interferenpe is mbre justifiable for the^ purpose 
of redeeming the wage slave frofti a ’condition worse 
than that of a human chattel. In slave-holding 
times emancipation was often sought by riot and 
bloodshed, but the action# of the state secured the 
same end by orderly process. At the present time, 
since the means accepted in the attempt to fix wages 
is that of strikis and contention disastrous to the 
community, it is obviously the Hul^ of the s^te to 
provide machinery for their orderly adjustment on 
such terms as shall be received wil4i general consent. 
The Ricardian “ natural rate of wages ” coincides in 
amount with the fflinimum rate,* but unless the in- 
creased value produce^* i.e. the profits, are sufficient 
to pay this, the industry to the extent of that shortage 
hs wasting the capital and. labour emplbyed therein. 

The sum of the cost of production is file .^alue of 
the raw material used, th^ dfpre^iatign of the mechan- 
•ical appli^ces, the^ interest on the capital invested 

AA-~t\atn\ 
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calculated at the normal ^rate eame^ by gilt-Mged 
securities plus a charge fbr insurance to ♦cSfVer the risk 
of the investment, the cost of skilled superviy^, 
and the sla’^e maintenance*; this Jast coinciding vftHh 
the minimum or Ricardian rate of wages/ 4, 

If the increased value , produced just balances the 
sum o^ these costs ther(!? is* neithfej profit nor loss. 
Any failure to balagp.e is kss, any surplus value is 
profit ; loss cap be wiped out by maintaining the same 
total production whilst reducing any or all of t'hese 
costs, by inicreasing production for the same tqt^ 
€osts, and in certain cases of monopoly (whenj reduced 
supply of the special article Vould pot be injurious to 
the community) by reducing production and costS 
whilst maintaining their same relative proportions. , 

‘ The same commodity cannot have different values 
in the same market, so that it is evident where the 
commodity produced is subject to competition, the 
only way to turn loss into profit is by increasing the 
ratio of production to costs. It is the work of indus- 
trial statesmanship to make such provisions as will 
give everyone engaged in the industry cogent and 
unimpeachable reason to rely on receiving a personal 
advantage from the profits ; the higher these profits 
are, t^e lower mhst be the relative cost of production, 
and the greater the increase of value proceed by the 
exercise of the industry. 

The manifestly fair distribution of this increase of 
value is the problem upon whicTT depends industrial 
peace with all its certaintiesVf improvement in thti 
economic standard of life. The problem is usually 
approached an‘d its solution attempted in a cloud of 
false ag^mption, tke most disturbing of whict is that 
to ‘increase wageg is#tp intre^ise the cost of production. 
But the distribution of profits h^ no direct influence* 
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on tHe cost of ^production ^hlch must* be ascertained 
before any profits can be kno^n to exist. If the whole . 
•miese profits were allotted to. the workmen as wages, 
thft cfst of produc^on wduld not be aflfected in any 
; if tile whole were allotted to the investors in 
the industry, the cost woujd ^still remain the same ; 
if they were confiscated* b 3 f taxation, again tjie cost 
is dftaltered ; if they were absqjbed by a decrease in 
selling price ihe cost of production is §till unchanged. 

wages can only be faid out of profits ^ and profits 
J0end m the ratio between cost of production and 
increase •/ value produced^ the higher the wages, other 
things being equal, the itwer must have been the cost 
?)/ production. ' * 

^ We arrive here at a flat contradiction of the almost 
universally believed statement that the lower the* 
wages the lowei; must hhve been the cost of production. 

The first statement logically follows from Jevons 
and Walker’s law, that wages are part of profits, the 
last from Ricardo’s, that wages are •part of the cost. 
The only logical deduction irom this is that either the 
observation or the reasoning of one of the parties was 
at fault, or that they applied the one term “ wages ” 
to two different factors of altogether contrary functions. 

What Ricardo termed wages ^a^the maintenance 
allowance sn^cient to maintain the organism employed 
in production at the most economically efficient standard. 
It applied equally to coal, to animal labour, to slave 
labour, or to labouf^under contract. It coincides with 
the minimum wage as fifed by economic law, though not 
necessarily as otherwise fixed when it might be added 
fo by taxation. , * 

I propose to call this Ricar3iar»T)r minimugi wage 
maintenance. It depend|§ tht jit a]l on profifs. ' It 
•must-be ^xed altogether irrespective of earnings in 
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a single industry ; its am<?iint depend^ on ttie^pnoe 
of what is necessary to*keep the workmfii in health 
and strength. 

The term ^ “ wages ” I 'fropose^ to restrict to^ what 
Jevons and Walker understood by the word, that is, 
the workman's share of ifie profits produced by the 
industr^t in which he is e%ptoyed. •In any industrial 
profit and loss accoun^maintmance must be on the*debit 
side, wages onjlhe credit, and only after having defined 
whi(^ items are profit and which loss does it become 
possible to make an allocation of the profits. 



CHAPTER X 


•the adjustment of wages in conformity 

^ITH THEJR JTRpE LAW 

Hayjng reached this sta^e of our enquiry \^e may 
consider the solution of the di§t>ute of 1921 in the 
coaTfnining industry, by Jj)plying the principles w^ich 
it has* Ttjpen soughf to establish in the preceding 
otiSpter. % 

Thfe first thing necessary f or^ a reasoned solution is 
ftnimpeachable statistics freely accessible to the 
adjudicators. On the loss side must appear main- 
tenance including minimum wage of the miner, cost< 
of management^ depreciation,, and interest and insur- 
ance charges. On the profit side^ proceeds o! sale in 
open market. All the above should be calculated 
01* the average for the whole industry. Unless the 
whole industry is carried on^at a loss to the community 
the calculation should show an average rate of profit. 
It is fair to suppose that whether in a particular mine 
this average rate of profit is attained or surpassed 
depends broadly upon condition# iiidependent of the 
miner, such as richness of seam, adequacy of equiipment, 
efficiency of organization, scale ^f capitalization. 
The miners’ share of the profits, therefore, should be 
ruled by the average*Tate, not tlfe i^te of the particular 
mine in which he is eqjployed ; and whatever be its 
amount it should be a fixed chargje on profits, a fixed 
proportion of the average profits, but paid out ot tlfe 
eauiings^oTf the particular mine ih wjifch he fe employed. 
If the earnings of the mi^e he abpve the average, the 
proprietors, of it should tSce the* surplus, if below the 
83 %• 
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average, they ^ould bear the deficiency. The 'invea- ^ 
tors’ profit would depditi on the ear^i&gs of their 
own mine, the miners’ on the earnings of the 
industry, and any increase of wages would piBve 
that cost of production had been reduced relatively 
to the market pirice of coal'. o 

The fair proportion cm tne aveKige profit which 
should^ be paid to the miner^.as wages, apart from* the 
maintenance or minimum allowance, if i^jiinipeachable 
statistics were available arid the principle on which 
profits should be fairly divided agreed to, , does ^oj 
appear to the writer impossible of determin?,tion, and 
it is submitted that statisfxcs mu^t be made public 
and that the principles as set out above are fair, alsb 
that adjustment of wages on those principles secure^ 
that everyone concerned, owner, miner and the 
community are manifestly interested in the promotion 
of efficiency in the industry. 

Even if wages in a particular industry are a dole 
from the taxpayer they are necessarily paid out 'of 
profits, but in such a ca^se they are paid from the 
profits earned in other industries. If in the coal 
mining industry the miners’ share of the average 
profits in addition to maintenance jpaid out of cost 
were a fixed peit^ni^ge, it might be that some of the 
pooref mines would be unable to pay the miners 
working in them^ but for this to be the case their 
profits must be below the average by an amount 
greater than the avefage owneris share. The incen- 
tive to improve this result Vv^ould be very urgent oti 
the miner, the owner and the community — on the 
riiiner because' otherwise the mine would close doWa 
if it were ' possible to liquidate any of tlie capital 
invested therein j qn the oymer because the whole of 
the increase in profit, if by any means pro^t could 
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lincreaied, wouldlorm his share ;• and on ^]he community, 
as by the iimpjQyement une^nployment consequent on 
dil^cement of the miner would be prevented. The 
incfeased supply of coal would offer many economic 
adyanfages, hnd minlrs’ wages would rise in proportion 
to the reduction of the relative cost of production 
following on the iacreasec? valu^ created by the mining 
indiiStry. 

The settlenj^nt reached in the^oal Mining dispute 
in 1^1 is an extremely iifteresting one,* and inasnjuch 
as for bn^ whole fiefd of a national industry for the 
luf J time# the principle of the rise and fall of wages, 
beingf made dependent up6n the increase and decrease 
df profits was agreed to, it forms* an entirely new 
departure in industrial economics. 

This settlement was arrived at by conscientious and 
strenuous efforts to reach a fair judgment upon an 
extremely intricate and vexed question. We have 
good reason for hoping that so important a principle 
hsMng once been incorporated in djfi agreement for 
so extensive an industry, it may obtain a wider and 
growing acceptance for other industries, until it is 
generally acknowledged as applicable to the whole 
field of wage adjustment. There does not appear, 
however, in the settlement evide^^e of any clear 
conception of all the general principles involved,® much 
less a recogrfition and acceptance qjP the true law of 
wages which it has been the writer^ purpose in the 
foregoing pages to lead up to ahd.demonstrate. Had 
Ihere been general acceptance of that law, agreement 
would have been dependent only upon ascertainment 
af the fibres involved, and the problem one df 
accountancy, for the elucidafion, bf wlfich . neither 
strike nor lock-out could jje in any way helpful! • 

•The acreement faite to conform to*the law of wages 
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because there {las beeu no clear concJe'ption of iwhiph , 
items should be placed *oA the credit„sjdf< and which 
on the debit side of the industrial balance sheet, ci 'fe 
recapitulate>'debit, i.e. costs^ must include maintenSice 
of workers' allowance, i.e. minimuln wage, maintenance 
of plant, depreciation and ‘Standing enlarges. On the 
credit side gross receives ifrom sale gf the commodity 
produced. The difference i^^the profit, and thiSf falls 
to be shared betweefi the workmen as ^ages and the 
ownj^rs as dividend, and whatever be the propdliioi) 
in which the profits are shared the cost of p;coduction 
is unaffected. The profits to be divide^ betwge;^ 
workmen and owners can Wnly be increased ill two 
ways; first and - certainly by increased efficiency, 
second, and perhaps, by increased selling price of the 
^commodity. But as increase of price would almost 
certainly reduce demaiyi, there is great probability 
that a ri*se of price would so reduce the volume of sales 
as to lower wages and dividends. If wages be less than 
in other industijes making equal demands on tke 
workmen, there will be a^ displacement of workmen 
towards the better paid industries ; if dividends are 
less than in other fields of enterprise for capital of 
equal risk, there will be a displacen^^nt of capital to 
those fields and cvftailment of employment in the 
indus6y. An Industrial Department ip possession 
of correct statistics, tabulated in such d form as to 
show the vital facts of industry, would be able to 
furnish such compaiative datu as would enable 
accountants to decide whether, the profits in a certaia 
given industry were greater or less than the average 
ifi proportion to the costs. It would then be clearly, 
evident, to ‘both b^ets and workmen in ifidustiies 
which* were below fte general average, that unless 
and until efficiency *were increased their^ means *oi 
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liVelilfood wouia De in per^, and we may reasonably 
suppose thlt# combined effdtts would be made to 
jSl’oiAote efficiency. 

If v(ith recogniticjp of the real nature hf wages an 
acce^ited ratio for the division of present and future 
profits could be furived at, lt,is certain'such an impulse 
woidd be given to industrial e&ort as, joined with the 
prevention of the malignant ancj, destructive effects of 
disjjjjtes, would make economically possible an unpre- 
cedented advance of Jhe standard of living. The great 
*jKictical«advantage of an agreement as to the propor- 
ficm jn ♦hich profits should be divided, after being 
clearly ascertained, by tfieir gDrrect separation from 
. costs ilnder the true law of wages,* and by veracious 
•accountancy, would be that the agreement would 
apply to all cases and in all circumstances. Heretofore* 
wages agreemonts have been in their very nature 
temporary expedients, having no sanction and pretend- 
ing to none except in such cases where the cost of 
living and profits were the same as* at the time that 
wages were fixed. • 

The minimum wage — the cost of maintenance-— of 
the workers should vary directly as the cost of living ; 
the interest on* capital should also vary with the 
interest on gilt-edged securities T f both these items 
are costs, ^nd factors extraneous to the intfividual' 
industry forming the subject of anyf>articular enquiry. 
These two items could quite as easily be arrived at as 
is the cost of hvTng, they could be periodically' 
Announced and made •Smpulsory. 

In the coal mining agreement ther^ was no recogni- 
tion of what really form the costs ‘of production ; 
a^tanclard wage was fixed, tut# this is* neither the 
minimum wage nor the^ac^ual^ jv^ge ; it canftot be 
* tfuly, designated as Sltogether part of the costs, neither 
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does it consistrentirdy’ofjprofits. To the extent that' 
it is minimum or main?enance allowance it is costs ; 
to the extent that it exceeds this minimum it^,^if 
earned in*' the industry; profits. The agr/^en&nt 
provides that this standard wage is to be supplemcnied 
by 83 per cent' of the pfo^^eeds of the industry after 
deducting standard profits Vhich are defined as 17 
per cent of standar^ wages. It will be seen thit the 
whole arrange, ment is extremely involved, and except 
for the recognition of the principle that wages are to 
some extent to be regulated by profits, contrib^s 
'•nothing to the general subi^ect of the fair a^djustm^ftt 
of wages. The fundament^ need for social economics 
is that the real Idw of wages he understood, and then 
agreement in any one industry by the application of 
* the law would form a precedent for agreement in all 
industries at all times. 

It would be evideftfit to the workmen that they could 
receive no more than their maintenance allowance, 
i.e. minimum wage, plus the whole of the surplus over 
costs, because there is no more earned in the industry. 
Their remuneration could only be increased by in- 
creasing the earnings, and in many cases to do this 
would need the investment of additional capital ; 
but capital wouM ifbt be invested unless there were 
a reasonable prospect that the investment would 
prove remunerative, so the share of profits to the 
owners must be large enough to attract capital neces- 
sary for development if the wolrkmen’s earnings are 
to increase. 

Moreover, if at any time the workmen received all 
&e ‘profits,^cafiitd would as far as possibly be witS- 
drawn^,Trom the industry, and with its decresCsed 
earnings, wages ^o,woi9d< suffer. 

The conclusion therefore foURws that therf^ i^' a' 
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‘point* beyond which any jpcfease in ithe workmen’s 
percentage ihe profits \\fbuld operate to reduce 
fhei^ total earnings. 

Hi Ijas therefore j^een submitted that this point is 
reached when the percentage received by capital in 
the industry under consid^j,tion is less than the rate 
of interest current in gilt-^dged securities, plus an 
insuTfence allowance for# the particular speculative 
risk attendin/if upon the investment of capital in that 
^nJustry. 

ii indeed capital’s minimum wage or main- 
tenance allowance, and really an item of cost ; and 
any reduction thgreon rfduce§ the efficiency of the 
industry in exactly the same way a^ does a reduction 
^f the minimum wage to a level below that sufficient 
for adequate maintenance of the workmen. 

The division, of surplus should manifestly be in a 
different proportion in industries ^heie the proportion 
between the total minimum wage and total minimum 
capital charge was different, and might in fairness 
vary in conformity with fjiat difference. It is sub- 
mitted that where the totad minimum wages and the 
total minimum capital charges are equal the surplus 
should be divided equally, and if the total minimum 
wage be double the total mintoum capital charge, 
the workmen should have for their share two-thirds 
of the earnings of the industry adde^ to the minimum 
wage. ^ 

The earnings shoTild be di^ded upon the same 
principle inversely appBed when the total minimum 
wages are less than the total minimum capital 
ftiarges t^prough all their variations in the whole lange 
of ^duAries. 

In all cases outside the^teSisticd <^ata of the greater 
'iildu^ries, and wh^, therefore, the earnings could 
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not be exactly, determined, wages might be filed «Lt' 
the rates current in tRe industries rti? earnings of 
which were known, and in which the demands 
upon the workers were of approximately equal extMt 
This contribution to the problem of thfi adjustment 
of wages is submitted in 'che hope that it may help 
forward the day when it will be possible for all who 
desire ^hat wages should bet fair, to be able to fohn a 
considered ju^dgment of their conforpiity to that 
condition ; good citizens wll then exercise aH*^' ths 
resources of citizenship to secure that en4 so |^at 
»the community may enter into economic peace with 
all the blessings of prosperity th^t must inevitably 
attend upon the ‘establishment of righteous peace ih 
place of destructive anarchy. 
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Revisediand Eiilarged. fn demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 440 pp. lOs. 6d. net. 

INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZAT^pN, MANAGEMENT, AND ACCOUNTS. 
By T. E. Young, B.^., F.R.A.S. ; Richard Masters, A.C.A. Second 
Edition. Revised. Ii^ demy 8yfb, <iotff gilt. 150 pp. Gs. net. 

THE EMMENTS OF ACTUARIAL SCIENCE. By R. E.^Underwood, 
M.B.E., F.I.A. In cro^^^l 8vo, cloth, Rig pp. 58. net. 

COMMON H^^ARDS OF WRE INSURANCE. By W. G. Kubler 
#^iDLEY^ F.C.I.I. In denjy 8vo, cloth gilt, 92 pp. Ss. not. • 

AND PRACTICE AS TO PIDEIITV fiUARANTEES. By C. 

Btmrister-at-Law ; and F. H. Jones. In (U’my 8vo, cloth eilt 
172 pp 68. net. f 

JV’ORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURAMCE. . By C, E. Goldi.ng, U,.B„ 

W F.C.I.I. In demy Svo,* cloth gilt, 112 pp 5s. net. 

MAXTOR INSURANCE. By W. F. Todd. In demy 8vo, ckith gilt, 176 pp. 
6s, net. o rr 


GUIDE TO MARINE INSURANCE, JW H. Keate. In crown 8vo, cloth 
^ 203 pp. 3s. 6(1. nA. * % 

GUIDE TO LIFE ASSUKANt'E. By S G T.eigh, I'clhw of the Institute of 
Actuaries. A Handbook ol the I’ractical and Scientific Aspects of the 
Biif'siness. In crown 8vo, cloth, 192 pp. 5s. ^et. 

TALKS ON INSURANCE LAW. By Jos. A. Watson. B.Sc., LL.B. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 140 pp. 5s. n*. 


TENSION. ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSURANCE, AND OTHER SCHEMES 
FOR COMMERCIAL COMPANIES. By Harold Dougharty, F.C.I.S. 
• In demy 8vo, cloth ^ilt, 103 pp. 6s. net. 

THE SUCCESSFUL INSURANCE AGENT^ Bv J. J. Bisgood. B.A. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 135 pp. 2s. 6d, net. * , 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND-^MANAGEIIENT, Including Secretarial 
Work. By ^wrench R. DiCKSEE, M.Com., F.C.A. ; and H. E. Blain, 
C.B.E., Assistant Managing Director of the Underground Railways of 
London. Sixth Edition, Revised. In demy^8vo, cloth gilt. ,314 po. 
i% 6d. net. ^ ' # PP- 

COUNWNG irtJUSE AND FACTORY ORGANIZATION. * A Pfactical Manual 
ot Modern Methods applied to th| Counting Hou.se and* Factory. By 
J. Gilmour Williamson.^ In d^y Svof tlotft gilt, 182 pp. 7s. 6d, ne^ 

FlIilN^i SYSTEMS. Their Principles and their Aj^plication to Modern 
Office Requirements. By Edward A. Cope. -In cro^.%vo, cloth gilt, 
JOO pp., with illustrations. 3s. 6d. net.* ^ 
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INDV8TR1AI TRAFFIC MANAGEMENJI By Geo. B. Lissenden, Author 

^ of ** Railway {Rebates) Case Law ” eic., etc. Wit^m Foreword by Lord 
Leverhulme. Secoifd Edition', Revised and Enlarged. In demy* 8^6, 
cloth gilt, 352 pp. 21s. net. « • ^ € 

HOW TO SEND GOODS BY ROAD, RAIL, AND SEA. By the same Autf .or. 

^ In crown 8vo, cloth, 92 pp. 28. net. ^ 

MOTOR ROAD TRANSPORT FOR COMMERCHL PURPJ}SES.f By"* John 
Phillimore. With an Introduction by Sir H. P. Maybury, M.Q.M.G., 
C.B. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 216»pp. 12s. 6d| net. 

CLUBS AND THEIR MANAG£])&ilNi^. ‘By Franpis W. Pixley, F.C.A., 
Barrisier-ai^Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 240 pp. 7s. Bd. npL 

SOLICITOR’S OFFICE ORGANi'=!'.ATION/MANAGEMENT, AND ACCOUNTS. 

By E. A. Cope and y. W. H. Robins. In demy 8voi cloth gilt. 176 pp, 
with numerous forms. Gs. net. * 

colliery' office OBGANIZ.4TION AND ACCOUNTS. By J.'W. In.,„ 

F.C A. ; and T. Colin Campbell, F.C I. In demy 8vo. 7?. fid. Rfetr ( 

DRAPERY BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT hy 

Ernest Bayley. In demy 8yo, cloth gilt, 3^0 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

GROCERY BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. By C. L. T;.. 
Beeching. With Chapters on Buying a Business, Grocers' Office Work 
and Book-keeping, etc., by J. A. Smart. Second Edition. In demy 8td, 
cKith, 183 pp. 6s. net. 

THE HISTORY, LAW, AND PRACTICE OF THE. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
By A. P. PoL^v, B.A., Bamsier-at-Law ; and F. H. Carruthers Gould. 
Third Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp. 78. 6d. net. 


INDUSTklAL ADMINISTRATION 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MANAGEMENT. By L. M. Gilbreih. In demy 

8vo, 354 pp. 78. 6d. net. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT. Compiled and edited by Daniel • 
Bloomfield. In demy 8vo, 507 pp. 8s. 6d. ilet. 

PRiyiLEMS OF LABOUR. S'CoiTipiled and Edited by Daniel Bloomfield. 
In demy SVo, cloth gilt, 434 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS. Compiled and ''Edited by Daniel 
Bloomfield. In demy Wj, cloth gilt, 380 pp. 10s.6d.net. 

COMMON SENSE A^J) LABOUlta By Samui^l Crowther. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 290 pp. 8s. 6d.*net. 

CURRENT SOCIAL AND INDUSTRTAl/kRCES. Edited by Lionel D. 
Edie. In demy Svo,. jloth gilt, 393 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

LECTURES ON INDUS-KHAL ADMINISTRATION. Edited by B. Muecio, 
•M.A. In crown fiSvo, cloth, 2C6 pp. 6s. net. 

OUTLINES JJl? INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. By R. O. Herford, 

♦ H. T. Hildage, and Ht G.^jENKfNS^ In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 124 pp. 
6s. net. 

INDUSTRIAL 4S^ITRV)L. By F. M. Lawso.n. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
130 pp. ^ 8s. ^d. net. '' 
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FACTORY ADMINISTEATION IN l^tACTlCE. ByVj. Hisp^x. in demy 
, J^vo, <iioth gilt. 8^. 6d. net. . • 

MANAGEMENTS By J. Lee, M.A.® lNft.Com.Sc. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
^133 pp. 5s. nc!f. 

COMMITTEES. By’ C. G. Renold. Reprinted from the 
Report^of tlieu British Association Sub-Committce ffn Industrial Unrest.* 
In (^eniy 8vo,®52 pp net. 

RESEARCH IN INDUmY. By A.^^ M. Fleming. C.B.E., M.Sc.. M.I.E.E. ; 
and J. G. Pearce, B Sc., A.M.I.i^.E^ In demy Svo-, cloth gilt, 264 pp. 
lOs. 6d, net. • • 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINiaPLES OP INDUSTRIAL \dmINISTRA- 
TION. By A. P, M. Fleming an(i*9l. J. Brockleiiurst, M.Eng., 
A.^*LJ?E.E. In demy 8vo, 14ft pp. 38. 6d. neft. 

mARING* PROFITS WITlf EMPLOYEES. By J. A. Bowie* M.A. In 
^ dei% 8vtf, cloth gilt, 230 pp. lOs. 6d. net. 

Foil INVENTIONS. I3j^ J. Ewart Walker, B.A., Barrfsier-at- 
Law ; and R. Bruce Foster, B.Sc., Barrister -at- Law. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 400 pp., 21s, net. 

SHIPPING 

SHIPPING OFFICE (ORGANIZATION, .MANAGEMENT, AND ACCOUNTS. 

A comprehensive Guide to the innumerable details cAinected with the 
Shipping Trade. By Alfred Calvert. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 203 pp., 
with numerous forms. (Js, net. 

THE EXPORTER’S HANDBOOK AND GLOSSARY. By F. M. Dudeney. 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 254 pp. Ss. 6d, net. 

HOW TO EXPORT GOODS. By F. M. Dudeney. In crown Svo, cloth, 
112 pp. 28.net. 

‘ HOW TO IMPORT GOODS. By J. A. Dunnage. In crown Svo, cloth, 
128 pp. 2s. net. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE. By §. Harvey, C^.cer of ^.M. 
Customs and Excise. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 518 pp. sis. net. 

EXPORTING TO THE WORLD. By A. A. Precjado. A Manual of practical 
export information. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 447 pp 21s, net. 

CASE AND FREIGHT COSTS, The Primfiplgs of Calculation relating fo the 
^Cost of, and Freight on, or Commercial Cases. By A. W. E. 
Crosfield. In crown 8vo,^cloth, 62 pp. 28. net. 

CONSULAR REQUIREMENTS FOR EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS TO ALL 

^ARTS OF THE WORLD. By J S NowERY.f Second EdiNorip Revi.sed 
and Enlafj^d. Including exact copicft of al> forms»ot Consular Involves, 
cl?. In demy Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net 

INTRODUCTION TO SHIPBROKWcf I^|C. O. MacMurray and M. M. 

• C^E. .In demy 8vo, clotR, 166 pp. Ss, 6d, not. 

SHIPPING BUSINESS METHODS. By R. B. I^u?. TSSemy «vo, doth 
I gilt, 104 pp. $8. Cd. net. _ * * 
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KAINMINU AND* FINANCE 

V 

MONEY, EXCHANGE, AND BANKING,' in their Practical, /I heoretical, and 
L§gal Aspects. A complete Manual for Bank Omcfals, Business Men, 
and Students of Commerce. By H. T. Easton, Associate of the ^nsti^le 
• of Bankers. Second Edition. In deivy 8vo, cloth gilt, 312 pp. Sit net. 

ENGLISH PUBLIC FINANCE. From the R^olution tof 1^88., With 
Chapters on the Bank orf England, l^y Harvey E. Fisk. In demf 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 207 pp. 78. 6(1. netj 

FOREIGN El^HANCE AND KOREIGN BILLS In THEORY MD IS 

PRACTICES By W. F. Spalding, Certificated Associate, Institute o) 
Bankers. Fourth Edition. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 261 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

EASTERN EXCHANGE. CURRENCY. ANl/ FINANCE. By the same Atlthjjg^ 
Third Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth, 375 pp.,*illustrated. 158. R-et. 

FOREIfxN EXCHANGE, A PRIMER OF. By the same Author. In'^crdyil' 
8vo, cloth, 108 pp. It . Od. net. 

BANKERS’ CREDITS AND ALL THAT APPERTAWS TO THEM IN THEIR', 
PRACTICAL, LEGAL AND EVERYDAY ASPECTS. By the same Author.4. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 126 pp. lOs. 6d. net. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. By the same Author. With a Foreword 
by G, Armitage Smith, D.Lit., M.A. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 179 pp. 
78. 6(1. net. g • # 

THE LONDON MONEY MARKET. By the same Author. A practical 
guide to what it is. where it is. and the operations conducted in it. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 232 pp. lOs. 6d. net. 

PRACTICAL BANKING. By J. F. G. Bagshaw, Certificated Associate of the 
Institute of Bankers. With chapter! on “ The Principles ol Currency,” 
by C. F. Hannaford, Associate of the Institute of Bankers ; and “ Bank 
Book-keeping,” by W. H. Peard, Member of the Institute of Bankers in 
Ireland. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 397 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

BANK ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT, AND aIcOUNTS. By J. F. 

Davis, D.Lit., M.A., LL.|{. Tn demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16.’) pp. 6s. net. 

BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES. A Handbook for Business Men and 
Lawyers. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). Tiiird Edition. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21^ pp. 6s. net. 

THE BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE. What it is and what it does.^ By 
P. W. Matthews. In demfy 8vo, cloth gilt, 168 pp, 78. 6d. net*. 

BANKERS’ SECURITIES AGAINST ADYANiES. By Lawrence A. Fogg, 
Certificated Associate o^ the Institute of Bankers. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, ICO rP- 6s. net. ^ 

BAl^KERS’ ADVANCES. BV F. K. Stead. Edited by Sir'J/dhn Paget, 
K.C. In deiny 8vo, cloth, 144 pp. 6s. net. 

bXNKERS’ ADVANCES AGAINST VwODUCE. By A. Williams. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 147 pp. 68. net. 

SIMPLE IN'^Rfi^' TABLES. By Sir Wm. Schooling, K.B.E. In crown 
8vo, clotil gilt, J88 pp. 21Sj*^et.^ 
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« 

DICTIONARY OF BAIi^ING* A ?)*mplete Encyclopaedia o:^BankTng«Laiw 
^ a^ Practice. W. Thomson, Sank Injector. ^Fourth Edition, 
Revised and^nlarged. In crown#41^, half-leather gilt, 691 pp. 30s. net. 

BRITISH FINANCE? See p. 8. 

TIMiE ^DS AND THE RUDIMENTS OF REAL PROPERTY LAW. By 
F.^. S^EAD. Third Rditinn In d^tny 8 VO, cloth; 151 pp. 6s. net.*"^ 


3ECRETAftiAL WORK 


THE COMPANY SECRETARY’S YADE MECUM. Edited by ^ilip Tovey, 
F.C.I.S. Third Edition, Revised and Biiliirged. In foolscl) Svo, cloth. 
8s. Gd.^net. « ^ , 

ip5BflTARY’S HANDBOOK^ A Practical Guide to the Work and Duties 
in conn8ction vyth the Position of Secretary to a Member of Parliament, 
^ C^intrjf Gentleman with a landed estate, a Charitable Institution ; 
««^.itii a sec#on devoted to the work of a Lady Secretary, and a eWapter 
dealin^^with Secretanal work in feneral. Edited by H. E, Blain, C.B.E. 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 168 pp. 6s. net. 


^aUIDE FOR THE COMPANY SECRETARY. A Practical Manual and Work 
of Reference for the Company Secretary. By Arthur Coles, F.C.I.S. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and thoroughly Revised. With 76 facsimile 
forms, and the full text of the Companies Acts, 1908 and 1913 ; the 
Companies Clauses Act, 1845 ; Companies (Foreign Interest) Act, 1917 ; 
Companies (ParticiNars as to Directors) A^t. 1917 ; and\Var Legislation. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 432 pp. 6s. net. 


DICTIONARY OF SECRETARIAL LAW AND PRACTICE. A Compre 
heiisive Encyclopaedia of Information and ^Direction on all matters 
connected with the work of a Company Secretary. Fully illustrated with 
the necessary forms and documen^. With Sections on special branches 
of Secretarial Work. Edited by J’hilip Tovey, F.C.I.S. With con- 
tributions by nearly 40 eminent authorities on Company Law and Secre- 
tarial Practice, including : The Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. ; F Gore- 
Browne, K.C.. M.A.^- A. Crew, F.C.I.S.; J. P. Earnshaw, F.C.I.S.. 
M. Webster Jenkinson, F C.A. ; F. W. Pixlev, F.C.A. Third Edition, 
Enlarged and Revised. In one volurffe, lialf leather riit 1011 on’ 
42s. net. . 


DEBENTURES. At Handbook for Limited Company Officials, Investors 
and Business Men. By F. Shewell Cooper, ^.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Barrister-aULaw. In deray Svo, cloth gilt, 149 pp^ 6s. net. 

THE TRANSFER OF STOCES, SHARES* A«D OTHER MARKETABLE 
^CURITIES. A Manual of tfte Law and Practice. By F. D. Head, 
B.A. (Oxon), Barrister-ai-Law, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged! 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 220 pp. lOs. 6d. net^ 

THE^HAIRMAN’S MANtAi. Being* a Guide fo the Manageiifent fi 
Meetings ii^.^neral, and of Meetings of Local Xuthorfties ; with* separate 
and •complete treatment of the Meetings of Public Coenpanies. By 
Gordon Palin, Barnsier-at- $ and t^NEsx Martin, F.C.I.b.o 
Jn ^rown Svo, cloth gilt, 102 pp. 5s. net.* 

HOW TO i!‘\KE MINUTES. Edited by Ernest MarciniNi.^.I.S. . Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In d^y i^o, clott# gilt* *130 do 
6d. ngt. 
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PIEMAN »S BUSIltESS^ HANDfiOCJKS 

WHA^ fs ThV value of A SHARE f Tables foiireadily and correctly 
ascertaining (?,) the pfesent vahie of shares ; and (2) what ftividencte 
should be paid ahi ually to justify^hr, purchase or markd^rice of scares. 
Bjf, D. W. Rossiter. In demy 8vo, limp cloth, 2® pf . 28. 6d. net. 

^PROSPECTUSES : HOW TO READ AND UNDERSTAND THJ%. %- 

’ Philip Tovey, iTc.l S. In demy 8<o. cloth, 109 pp. 58. ifet.’« 

PRACTICAL SHARE TRANSFER WORK, lly F. wf LidingIo^j, A 

Handbook for the us% ol Compaify Clerks. In crown 8vo, 123 pp. 
3s. 6(1. net. 

QUESTIONS MB ANSWERS ON SECRETARIAL PRACTICE. % E J. 
HammondJ A.C.I.S., A.L.^, In ^cmy 8vo, cloth gilt, 250 pp 
78. 6d. nef. v 


INCOME TAX * 

INCOME TAX AND SUPER-TAX PR<.CTICE. Incorporating 4he ‘ Con, 

Bolidation Act of 1918 and th^ Finance Acts, ^919 and 1920. Fourth 
Edition. By W. E. Sneiling. In demy 8vo^ cloth gilt. 128. 6d. net 

TAXATION ANNUAL. Deals with Income Tax and Super-tax ; Estate 
L^acy, and Succession Duties ; Customs and Excise Duties ; Stani^ 
Duties, etc. By W. E. Snelling. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 

SUPER-TAX TABLES. By G. O. Wrsons. 16 pp.f Is. net. 

THE ABACUS INCOME TAX TABLES. By E. J. Hammond, A.L.A.A. 
2s. net. 

CORPORATION PROFITS «TAX EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By 
P. D. Leake, F.C.A. In crown 8vo. Is. net. 

f 


ECONOMICS 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. McFarlane, M.A., M.Com. In demy 

SfvTo, clothfgilt, 568 pp., jvith 18 illustrations.^ lOs. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By, R. N. Rudmose 
Brown, D.Sc., Lecturer tin Geography in the University of Sheffield, In 
demy 8vo, cloth ^It, 223 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OF THE ECONOMIC!' HISTORY OP ENGLAND. A St«dy in 

Social Development. By H. O. MErtoDiTH, M.A., M Com., Felloi^ of 
King’s College, Cambridge. In demy 8v(5, cloth gilt, 376 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE lyS'^ORY AND ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT. By Adam W. 
.Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Bitt. (Oxford), M.Com. (Birmingham) ; and AhPred 
Dudley Evans.*' Second EdAion. In demy 8vo, clotli i^ilt, 364 pp. 
168. net. , * ^ 

RRITlSH FINANCE DURING «fND IpXER piE WAR, 1914-1921. The 

results of investigations and materials collected by a Committee 6f ffiie 
British Ass(fci6?ion,* co-ordinated and brought up to date by A. H. Gibson, 
and edil^d bj A. W. ^lirkaEdy, M.A., B.Litt. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
479 pp. 158. *iiet. , 
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BRITISH LABOUR. #leplacementt^nd Conciliation, 1914-19^ri. ty 

, ^A^W. Kirka^dy, M.A., B.Litt., •M.Com. ^eals vjjjA the results of 
i^uiries arl^ged by the Sectioi^ o^ Economic Scijafte and Statistics of 
the British i^s<ieiation. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s, 6d. net. ^ 

SfteSTANCE OF ECONOMICS. BvtH. A. Silverman, B.A. (Econ.). 
Student and General Riader. In crown 8\<^, cloth gilt, 36cLf^).^ 
Os. net% 

PLAIN tlCONOMlCS. An Examination of the Esiiential Issues. By J, Lee, 

‘ M.A., M.Com.Sc. fn crown 8vo, clo^ gilt, 110 pp. . 8s. 6d, net. 

LABOI^K, CAPITAL, SND FINAnA. By " Spectatoi^'' (Walter Wmm 
WALi, E.J.I.). Essays on the^ocial. Economic, and Fin^cial Problems 
of the Day. In crown 8vo, cloth, 127*^ 3s. Od. net. 

w HECONSTUCCTIOS AND FOREKKS' TRADE. Uy i. T. \vai,iAMS. M.I.E.E. 

In dcmv Svo. S2 m). 2^ net. 


Advertising and salesmanship 

^-v^nE CRAFT OF SILENT SALESMANSHIF. * A Guide to Advertisement 
Construction. By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and J. W. Frings. Size, 
in. by 9^ in., cloth, 98 pp., with illustrations. Ss. %iet. 

THE NEW BUSINESS. A Handbook dealing with the Principles of Adver- 
tising, Selling, and^arketing. By Harry Tipper, Prqident Advertising 
Men’s League, New York. In demy Svc^ cloth gilt, 406 pp. 8s. 6 d. net. 

SALESMANSHIP. By W. A. Corbion and G. E. Grimsdale. In crown 
8 ,' 0 , cloth, 186 pp. 8s. 6 d, net. 

PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP. By N. C. Fowler, Junr. In crown Svo, 
337 pp. 7s. 6 d. net. 

C0M31ERCIAL TRAVELLING. By Albert E. Bull. In crown Svo, cloth 
gilt, 174 pp. 3s. 6 d, net. 

THE BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE TO ADVERTISING. 15y the same Author. 
In crown Svo, cloth, 127 pp, 3s. Gd.«Liei^ 

THE PSYCHOLOGY 01' ADVERTISING INITHEORY Aut PRAChcE. 

By W. Dill Scott, Ph.D. 12s. 6 d. net. 

ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS FORCE, fiy P. T. Cherington. In 

demy Svo, cloth, 586 pp. lOs. 6 d, net.* 

THE iftANUAL OF SUCCESSFULSTOREKEtPING. By W. A. Hotchkin. 

^n demy Svo, 298 pp. 8 s. ^ 0 . net. 

A SHORT COURSE IN ADVERTISING. By Alex^. Osborn. In demy Svo. 
^th gilt, 261 pp. 128 . 6 d. net. 

MAKING AFI^RTISEMENTS AND MA’KlNC'THESf PA\. rfy Roy's. 

DimsTiNE. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 264 pp. 12s. 6 d. n^., 

THE PRINCIPLES OP PRACTJCALYTOLICIIY. * By Truman A. de Weese. 
• m larg^ crown Svo, cloth, 266 pp., Vith 43 illustrations. lOs. 6 d. net. 

BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE. By J B^ Opdwtke. ^Sem^^ Svo, cloth 
^ilt, 602 pp 7 j^ 6 d. net. 
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COJJntCnNCfe A MAIL ORDER BUSIXtfSS. By A. E. Bull. In crown 
8vo, cloth, .i»06 pp. 2s. net. . •' « 

MAIL ORDER ORGANIZATION. By E. Wilson. In/?own 8vo, cloth 
gi^t, 127 pp. 3s. 6d. net. ' •• 
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^*ipYING GOODS, the same* Author. In crown 8vo, cloth, ^03 pp. 
"afs. net. ' ** ^ 

ADS. AM) SALES. By Herbert N. Casson. 

8s. fid, net. *“ 

MODERN PERLRITY. By A. W. Dean. In enwn 8vo, cloth, 70 pp. 
28. fid. 

EFFICIENT (aLESMAjNSHIP. '“^By F. VV. Shrubsall. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 126 pp 28. i^jt. t • 

MODERN METHODS IN SELLING. By L. J..I1 oenig 310 pj). lOs. fidt 
net. ‘ » 


I f ^ 

In demy 8vo, cloth, ^^1^7 pp. 


PRACTICAL PRESS PUBLICITY. By A. L. Culver. In defay 8vo. 

95 pp. Ss. fid. net. ^ 

WINDOW DRESSING, By <C. L. Timmins. In crown 8vo, cloth, 85 pp!* 
28. net. ' ' 


LAW 

MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. A Practical Exposi- 
tion for Law Students, Business Men, and Advanced Classes in Com- 
mercial Colleges and Schools. Fifth Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
464 pp. 78. fid. net. a 

COMPANIES AND COMPANY LAYV. ^Together with the 'Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908 ; and the Act of 1913, By A. C. Connell, LL.B. 
(Lond.), of the Middle Temple, Barnater-at-Law. Second Edition, 
Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp. fis, net. 

COMPANY CASE LAW. By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon), Barristcr-ai-Law, 
!n demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ^14 ^p. 7s. fid. net. 

THe'lAW RfLATINfi TO T.IE CARRIAGE BY 1;AND OF PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS, AND GOODS. By S. W. Clarke, Burrister-at-Law. In 
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